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In the great outdoors—use your flashlight! 


NIGHTFALL .. . “white water”... 
use your flashlight! Get her safely 
round the rapids and launch her in 
the stream. Then paddle smoothly 
on with an Eveready pilot fending 
off the rocks and bends. Use your 
flashlight! 

An Eveready Flashlight makes 
night safe. No gusty wind or driv- 
ing rain can snuff out its strong, 


The type illustrated is No. 2642, the Eveready 3-cell Focus- 
ing Searchlight with the 500-foot range. Handsome ribbon 
black-metal case. Safety-lock switch, proof against acci- 
dental lighting. Octagoncl, non-rolling lens-ring. 
“ “ “ 

Eveready Unit Cells fit and improve all makes of flashlights. 
They insure brighter light and longer battery life. Keep 
an extra set on hand. Especially designed Eveready-Mazda 
bulbs, the bright eyes of the flashlights, likewise last longer. 
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bright light. Take an Eveready 
with you every time. Models that 
meet every need for light—zindoors 
and out. There’s an Eveready for 
every purpose and purse, and an 
Eveready dealer nearby. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


EVEREADY 


FLASH LIGHTS 
oy BATTERIES 


they last longer 
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THE PLEASURES OF THE CAMPFIRE 


The campfire appeals to our primal instincts. Its soft light penetrates the depths of our emotions and conjures up 

scenes of other days, when in the archaic past our forebears depended om it for life. Under the stress of modern 

civilization it were well for all of us to take pause at intervals and go into the forest to abide a while under friendly 
boughs, there to relax in the spectral glow of the campfire. 
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It Is Not All of Fishing To Fish 


A Brief Story of the Wonderful Resources of the Woods and 
Waters of Wisconsin and Its Abundance and Variety of Fishes 


sof the-Union has a more 

extensive fresh water frontage, 

and of a more diversified char- 

acter, than Wisconsin, or Ouisconsin, as 

it was known to the early French voy- 

ageur and fur trader of the long ago. 

Wisconsin has more lakes and streams 

than any of her sister states, and nat- 
urally more piscatorial wealth. 

In her palmy days, before the pollu- 
tion of her virgin waters, Wisconsin 
boasted of a greater variety of fresh 
water fishes than any other state. From 
the northern highlands her brook trout 
streams flowed eastward into Green 
Bay, northward into Lake Superior, and 
westward into the upper Mississippi. 
Her two thousand lakes and numerous 
streams abounded in such grand game 
fishes as mascalonge, pike, pike-perch 
and black bass, often growing to mag- 
nificent proportions, and they were ex- 
ceeded in numbers if not in gameness 
by the smaller, but much appreciated 
calico bass, rock bass, white bass, blue- 
gills and ring perch. At the present 
time, notwithstanding the pollution of 
some of her streams by paper mills, 
pulp mills, lumber mills and canneries, 
her angling resources are perhaps bet- 
ter than in other states. 

I have fished along the Lake Superior 
shore of Wisconsin when brook trout of 
three or four pounds were not uncom- 
mon about the rocks and at the mouths 
of tributary streams, but those in the 
streams flowing eastward and west- 
ward, while not so large, were more 
plentiful. At the present day, when 
brook trout are fast disappearing, or 
have already gone, brook trout fishing 
in the localities just mentioned is still 
fair to middling. 

But it is especially in black bass fish- 
ing that the Badger State eacels. 
Small-mouth and large-mouth are still 
to be found in all parts of the state. 
Even in the northern watershed, the 
natural home of brook trout, Gogebic 
Lake, but twenty miles from Lake Su- 
perior, was once the most famous fish- 


By DR. JAMES ALEXANDER HENSHALL 


The late Dr. James Alexander Hen- 
shall, Dean of American anglers. 


ing resort for black bass in the Middle 
West, although the inlet and outlet of 
the lake were trout streams. Both 
species of black bass undoubtedly en- 
tered Gogebic Lake through its outlet, 
Ontonagon River, from Lake Superior, 
and took entire possession of the lake 
itself. 


N all of the numerous lakes and 
streams of Wisconsin, from the larg- 
est, Winnebago, to the thousands of 
lakelets in the southern watershed, is 
still to be found, in greater or lesser 
abundance, the most popular game-fish 
of America, the black bass. Within a 
radius of ten miles of Oconomowoc are 
forty lakelets abounding in both species 
of black bass, and in many of them are 
also calico bass, pike, rock bass and 
perch. These different fishes have dwelt 
together in harmony from time im- 
memorial. 
Tt was while residing at Oconomowoc 
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amid this embarrassment of piscatorial 
riches that I made most of my studies 
of the black bass, and where I was the 
first, so far as I am aware, to propa- 
gate the black bass by pond culture, on 
my home grounds. 


HE lakes contiguous to Eagle 

Waters in northern Wisconsin still 
maintain their popularity for masca- 
longe fishing. Some years ago a brother 
angler and myself were jogging along 
in a buckboard on a tote-road through 
a coniferous forest a few miles from 
St..Germain Lake. The roadway was 
thickly carpeted with pine needles so 
that no sound was audible from hoofs 
or wheels. The forest itself was silent 
and gloomy, there being no manifesta- 
tion of animated nature of any kind. 
From this silent gloom and seclusion we 
suddenly emerged to a scene of joy and 
sunshine, for the road now skirted a 
sluggish but clear stream bearing a 
wealth of aquatic vegetation. Broad 
fronds of water lilies bore above them 
their snowy white rosettes, interspersed 
with arrowheads and spatterdocks, and 
tall cat-tails, on which were swaying 
and swinging some merry bobolinks ut- 
tering their cheerful bell-like notes, 
while a flock of red-wing blackbirds 
were very busy in their gambols alow 
and aloft, and making the air vocal with 
their sweet metallic song. This part of 
our drive was very enjoyable, and we 
arrived at our‘destination all too soon, 
as St. Germain Lake appeared in sight. 
Swallows were skimming over the sur- 
face, while high up in the blue empyrian 
soared and circled the marsh harrier 
and duck hawk. 

By. previous arrangement we were 
to meet here our Indian guide and boat- 
man. A large and roomy birch bark 
canoe was resting gracefully in the 
shallow water near the shore, but the 
owner was nowhere to be seen. It was 
now about noon and we were partaking 
of a hasty luncheon when our guide ap- 
peared, bearing a tin can in which were 
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In the clear spring-fed waters of Wisconsin’s lakes, game fish fight long and hard. 


resting on wet moss some miller’s 
thumbs, which he called “‘cock-a-doosh,” 
and which he declared was heap good 
bait for mascalonge. 


E unharnessed our pony and teth- 

ered him to the back of the ve- 
hicle, placed a panakin containing a 
quart of oats under his nose, and hav- 
ing given him a refreshing drink from 
the lake, we left him feeling his oats. 

When we had all finished our lunch- 
eon, we filled and lighted our pipes and 
stepped into the canoe, and under the 
leisurely but powerful strokes of John’s 
paddle, we made good time down the 
lake. At length we reached a likely- 
leoking spot of deep, but rapidly shoal- 
ing water, fringed with bullrushes and 
pond lilies, which our guide said was 
much fine place for heap big muskie. 
My friend, having great faith in John, 
the guide, had him bait his hook with 
a “cock-a-doosh,” a small and queer- 
looking cottoid fish. I affixed a some- 
what larger casting spoon to the end 
of my line, and we both, one in each 
end of the canoe, began casting along 
the edge of the weeds. 

Our rods were split-bamboo, a modi- 
fication of the Henshall rod, shorter and 
heavier, 7% feet and 8 ounces, and 
styled “Little Giant,” good for any fish 
up to 30 or 40 pounds, and especially 
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useful for Florida bay fishes of large 
size. 

My friend had never caught a mas- 
calonge, and this experience was, of 
course, entirely new to him. I saw 
that John was not impressed by my 
casting-spoon as a bait, for he favored 
my friend by maneuvering the canoe 
to enable him to cast toward the likely 
places. And my friend’s faith in John 
and the “cock-a-doosh” was soon re- 
warded by a wicked strike from a good 
fish. I quit casting to watch the fight. 
After the first vicious rush or two of 
the struggling fish, my friend got him 
well in hand, and after a good and 
well-fought battle a mascalonge was 
gaffed and landed by John, who could 
not resist saying: “Heap good ‘cock-a- 
doosh,” heap big muskie.” I judged 
the fish to weigh at least twenty pounds, 
and my friend was happy. . 


a we resumed casting, and in 
a few minutes my friend had an- 
other strike, and after a gallant and 
more exciting fight, my friend and John 
landed a pike-perch that weighed nine 


pounds on my pocket scale. It is said 
that an Indian never smiles, but John, 
being a half-breed, smiled all over. An- 
other victory for the “cock-a-doosh.” 
Then I began a series of casts with 
the spoon, beginning out in deeper 


water and working up to the weeds, 
after each cast reeling in rather swiftly, 
which caused the brightly burnished 
spoon to gleam and glitter in a most at- 
tractive manner. And then, at last, 
came a mighty tug, followed by a tre- 
mendous straight-away rush that towed 
the canoe along until I turned the 
mighty fish in another direction, and 
then, and then—O, it makes me tired 
again to think of it. 


UT it must have been a grand fight, 

and a brave struggle, for my friend 
and John sat perfectly still with pro- 
truding eyes as the huge fish made re- 
peated efforts to leap above the water, 
which I prevented by keeping him on 
the surface by main strength and the 
resistance of the faithful rod. At last 
he was in the canoe by the united efforts 
of all the crew, and John seemed best 
pleased of all, and said: “Good pole, 
good spoon, heap big fish.” That night, 
on the scales of the village store he 
weighed forty-five pounds, and the 


other one a little more than twenty. 


That was the largest mascalonge it 
had been my good fortune to capture, 
thought I had taken several of more 
than thirty pounds in the St. Lawrence 
River and Canada. 

But there are other and larger fish 
in Wisconsin. Once upon a time a 





State Fish Commissioner and I were 
fishing from an anchored boat in Lake 
Winnebago just above the mouth of 
upper Fox River, and were having good 
sport with white bass. Our attention 
was drawn to a boat just entering the 
lake in which were a boatman and two 
anglers trolling. 


UDDENLY a sturgeon of perhaps 

a hundred pounds leaped from the 
water within a few feet of the boat and 
after attaining an altitude of several 
feet turned and took a nose-dive back 
to his native element, just grazing the 
gunwale of the boat, and with a loud 
splash regained the water, and at the 
same time deluged the occupants liber- 
ally. As soon as he recovered his breath 
one of the anglers exclaimed, his voice 
tremulous with fright: 

“G-G-Git back to the hotel at Neenah 
as soon as you can! I’ve had all the 
pleasures of angling I will need this 
summer !” 

Sturgeon enter the lake through 
lower Fox River from Green Bay. The 
Fish Commissioner seemed well pleased 
to know that there were still some stur- 
geon left, saying: 

“T am glad to know that there is 
still a prospect for caviar and smoked 
halibut!” 

The “Calico Bass,” otherwise known 
as croppie, silver bass and a dozen other 
names in various parts of the country, 
north and south, is a favorite panfish 
wherever found. It is fairly abundant 
in the state, especially in the central 
and southern parts, in lakes and lake- 
lets. It is capable of furnishing fair 
sport on very light tackle, especially to 
ladies and adolescent girls and boys at 
the summer resorts. The croppie is not 
at all remarkable for gameness when 
on the hook, but this is compensated 
for by its excellence on the board when 
fried with bacon. It is closely allied 
to the southern croppie or newlight, 
but is more robust and reaches a pound 
or two in weight. 


NE day, while residing in Ocono- 
mowoc, I was sitting under a shady 
tree on the bank of the lake, smoking 
my pipe and reading a book. Nearby, 
on the landing pier, two friends, a lady 
and gentleman, and their 
two boys were about to try 
their luck fishing for crop- 
pie. The gentleman was 
professor of English liter- 
ature in a college in a 
neighboring city. He was 
somewhat pedantic and 
fond of his phraseology, 
which his wife sometimes 
humorously ridiculed by 
adopting a similar style. 
The father was trying to 


coach the boys in the use of the float. 
Incidentally, I was amused as I listened 
to the following colloquy. 

PaTER. “Now, Willie, keep your eyes 
on your cork, as it will indicate to you 
what is going on beneath the surface. 
When the cork spins around in little 
concentric circles it is an indication that 
the fish is coyly and closely inspecting 
the bait, to determine whether or not 
it is to his liking. This is a premoni- 
tory symptom that the fish is very much 
interested. When the cork bobs up and 
down in an eccentric manner it shows 
that the fish is toying with the bait, but 
is not yet convinced that it is the psy- 
chological moment to negotiate it.” 

MATER. (With a twinkle in her eye.) 
“And Willie, peradventure the cork be- 
comes entirely submerged, and the line 
shoots off at a tangent, and cuts through 


the water in erratic curves, and anon 


in straight dashes, it is an indication 
that you should retrieve your line, and 
in the meantime keeping it straight and 
taut, in order to ascertain if perchance 
there is anything on your hook. This 
procedure is paramount to insure suc- 
cess and should be resorted to more or 
less frequently.” 

JOHNNIE. (From the other end of 
the pier.) “Hully gee! I’ve caught 
two croppies and a rock bass while you 
all have been talking about corks; talk’s 
easy, but it takes gumption to catch 
fish.” 


HE Cisco is a landlocked variety of 
the herring of the Great Lakes. 
It resembles the lake herring very 
closely, but is smaller both in size and 


weight. It is a pretty fish, silvery, 
greenish on the back, elliptical in out- 
line and compressed. It is also an in- 
teresting fish and is remarkable for 
dwelling in deep water lakes, where it 
can be caught in winter, through the 
ice, in water fifty or sixty feet deep. 
In mid-summer, when the May-fly, or 
sand-fly, appears in immense swarms in 
the lake region, completely covering the 
sides of buildings and wharves, the 
cisco appears on the surface of such 
deep water lakes as Oconomowoc, 
Okauchee and La Belle in Wisconsin, 
and Tippecanoe and one or two others 
in northern Indiana, to feed on this 


winged manna during the brief season 
of this ephemeral fly. 


T Geneva Lake, in southern Wis- 
consin, cisco fishing was a very 
popular sport during the incursion of 
the May-fly, both lady and gentlemen 
anglers were enthusiastic lovers of the 
sport. At this time the surface of the 
lake was alive with the cisco-fly. The 
natural fly was used on No. 8 or 10 
hooks, as bait, but many employed a 
gray artificial fly, especially the “green 
drake.” It is fine sport while it lasts, 
and is still indulged in when the May- 
fly, sand-fly, cisco-fly or Canada soldier, 
as it is variously known, appears. 
Cisco fishing always reminded me of 
the “gudgeon” fishing near Baltimore 
during my boyhood. This small fish, 
also known as “silversides,” enters the 
tributaries of the Patapsco River dur- 
ing its spawning season in April. At 
this time there is an exodus of men, 
ladies and boys equipped with light 
cane poles, lines, and small hooks, No. 
12, and almost any kind of natural bait, 
but usually earth-worms, which the 
fish would take as soon as the bait 
struck the water. Many used two 
hooks with spreader, and sometimes 
four hooks with a cross spreader; and 
as a rule each hook took a gudgeon. 
It is a fish several inches long, round 
and fat, somewhat resembling the smelt. 
Like the sardine it needs no dressing, 
and the scales being very small it is 
fried crisp and eaten bones, scales and 
all. 


N the early days fresh whitefish and 

lake herring were carried in the 
covered wagon from Milwaukee and 
other lake ports to interior towns, and 
as these fish were taken during Oc- 
tober, the spawning season, the eggs and 
milt oozing from very ripe fish, the 
fertilized eggs were accidentally intro- 
duced into the lakes mentioned. This 
I know to be true in the case of the 
Wisconsin cisco. 

The rock bass is a true game-fish 
when weighing a pound or more, and 
with very light tackle is worthy the at- 
tention of any appreciative angler, one 
who loves sport for sport’s sake. It 
will take any kind of natural bait and 

responds readily to the 
artificial fly when properly 
presented. He is a free- 
lance, frequenting com- 
paratively shallow water, 
near weeds or gravelly 
shoals, but mostly in rocky 
situations, as his name in- 
dicates. I know of no fish 
that puts up a better fight 
for his size, and he is not 
lacking in strategy and 
(Continued on page 377) 
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perimenting with small gauge 
shotguns for sixteen years, and 
five years ago he decided to record his 
experiences and experiments with the 
twenty and twenty-eight gauges. This 
was done and published in the American 
Field during the Fall of 1922, and to 
complete the work he took up the study 
of the 410 bore. The difficulty 
was to get guns and ammunition 
that would represent the best 
shooting of these gauges. How 
this difficulty was overcome in re- 
gard to the 410 bore, and how 
the guns and ammunition per- 
formed will be made the subject 
of another discourse. 

The basis of this material is: 
(1) Over five hundred shots fired 
in testing six different guns of 
this bore with four different 
makes of factory ammunition. Of 
these five hundred shots, over 
four hundred were fired for pat- 
tern, and three hundred seventy- 
five patterns were carefully 
counted and recorded. The re- 
maining patterns were fired from 
badly bored and chambered 410 
bores, the shooting of which was 
too poor to be worth recording. 
The other hundred or more test 
shots were fired, (a) for penetra- 
tion, (b) to determine the killing 
range of the guns, and (c) to 
determine the width of patterns 
and killing circles at various 
ranges. 2) One hundred and 
twenty-five shots were fired at 
the traps, to see the. possibilities 
of this tiny gauge at so exacting 
a test as trap shooting. (3) 
Actual game shooting in the field, 
during which excursions 467 
game birds were bagged, and each 
day’s shooting was carefully re- 
corded. - Game birds bagged in- 
cluded ducks, snipe, quail and 
doves. Added to this was the 
killing of numerous rabbits, jack 
rabbits, hawks and crows, of which 
no record had been kept. 


ae writer has been using and ex- 


HE study of the 410 bore was not 
taken up with any very great en- 
thusiasm, because there were no double 
barrel high grade guns of this bore to 
be had in America, and we knew that 
it was a gauge that had not been given 
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Possibilities of the 410 Bore Shotgun 


Beginning a Series of Practical Articles 
on the Baby of the Smooth Bore Family 


By JAMES VANCE, M.D. 


serious attention by the great body of 
American sportsmen and the gun- 
makers who supply their wants. We 
knew: that fine guns of this bore could 
be obtained in England, but such guns 
cost so much that we did not feel justi- 
fied in so great an expenditure for the 
sole purpose of testing a gun which 
seemed to offer so little practical bene- 





fit to the shooting public when the test 
should be reported. Further, we always 
like to give the results obtained from 
tests made with several guns; such re- 
sults are more accurate and instructive 
than where one gun only is proved. To 
obtain several excellent guns of this 
bore for proving was our first diffi- 
culty. 






Having settled this matter, we went 
to work directly to try them at the traps. 

Trap shooting is the most severe prac- 
tical pattern test to which any gun and 
load can be subjected. The cross sec- 
tion of a blue rock is only 4% square 
inches. Since the surface of the blue 
rock is inclined upward in flight, the 
actual target offered to the shooter is 
slightly more than the cross sec- 
tion, but the total area of the tar- 
get offered the shooter at the 
rapidly moving blue rock is prob- 
ably not in excess of 6% square 
inches. From the ordinary 16 
yard rise, the best trap shots 
shoot the targets at from 30 to 
35 yards range. The light small 
gauge shotgun has much advan- 
tage over the 12 gauge in field 
shooting, because it can be 
handled so much quicker that the 
bird can be shot at from two to 
five yards closer than with the 
heavier and clumsier gun, but at 
trap shooting, with the gun at the 
shoulder when the target rises, 
most of this decided advantage in 
field shooting is lost. 


HE writer is not a quick shot, 

and from a sixteen yard rise, 
he shoots his targets at from 33 to 
35 yards. With the little 410, we 
did not seem to be able to shoot 
any quicker because the greatest 
care had to be taken in pointing 
the gun to connect with the tar- 
gets; so the shooting distance was 
practically as far as with any 
other gun. 

It could hardly be expected that 
the tiny charge of % oz. of shot 
in the 410 would make any show- 
ing worthy of mention at so ex- 
acting a test as trap shooting, but 
with a full choke 26 in. barrel 410, 
and the Remington 2%” factory 
loaded cartridge containing 158 
No. 8 chilled pellets, the writer 
broke 17 x 25 the first time up 
and 21 x 25 the second time up—broke 
last eight targets straight. 

This shooting was done June 23, 1924, 
after Mr. Ad Topperwein had given an 
exhibition shoot, and only 50 targets 
were shot at that afternoon. The shoot- 
ing was at regulation targets and 16 
yards rise, with five shooters up each 
time and five shots from each post. 
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Though this shooting is astounding, 
equally good shooting has been done 
with the 410 by other men at other 
places in the United States, and the 
shooting has been published, but the 
writer has not at hand the publications 
and so cannot refer the reader to them. 


No. 8 chilled, 30 yds., 20” circle. 


Remington 214” cartridge. Full choke barrel. 
Number of pellets in 20” circle, 118, or 74%. 
This pattern is only 3 pellets more than 
average pattern, and shows how “blue rocks” 
can be broken beyond 30 yards if hit center. 


In September, 1924, the writer took 
the 410 to the trap, and under the same 
conditions as above was able to break 
only 9 x 25 and 11 x 25 targets. Others 
then tried the gun with indifferent suc- 
cess, but Mr. W. F. Cobb, the local Rem- 
ington representative, and a very good 
trap shot, took the little gun and broke 
13 x 18, which exhausted the available 
supply of cartridges. 

Now the question arises, how is it 
possible for so small a gun and so small 
a shot charge to break around 70% of 
targets under regulation conditions and 
sixteen yards rise? The targets were 


No. 6 chilled, 35 yds., 18”-24” circles. 


U. S. 2” brass cartridge. Number of pel- 
tets in 18” circle, 51, or 62%; 24” circle, 59 
pellets, or 72%. 

Remember a mallard is 24” long from tip 
of bill to tip of tail. Imagine said mallard 
placed anywhere across the 18” killing circle 
ind see how much chance you think he would 
ave to get away. 


generally broken well—into many pieces 
—but they were never powdered as the 
12 gauge does when hit center. Now it 
was taught for years that the narrower 
the gauge gun, the greater the number 
of deformed and ineffective pellets, and 
the wider the spread of the shot charge. 


E feel that it has been proved that 

the narrower the bore, the nar- 
rower the shot pattern; of which more 
will be said presently, and we believe 
that these narrow bores do not deform 
a greater percentage of pellets than the 
wider bores, though we have no way as 
yet to prove this belief. But we have 
the following to disprove the greater 
mutilation of pellets by the small bores. 
It has been estimated on good authority 
that the passage of the shot charge 
through the bore of a 12 gauge ren- 
ders 50% of the 12 gauge charge inef- 
fective, through mutilation of the pel- 
lets, and that with the smaller gauges 
this pellet mutilation is greater. Judg- 
ing from this increasing scale of muti- 
lation by the small bores, the 410 bore 
would mutilate 75% of its pellets and 
render them ineffective. If this were 
true, the 410 would deliver only about 
40 effective pellets in its patterns. With 
such patterns it would obviously be im- 
possible for this gauge to hit, much Jess 
kill, anything even to the short range of 
20 yards, and such shooting as recorded 
above would be impossible. 


It is difficult to understand how 158 
pellets, even if all were delivered with- 
out deflection, could break something 
like 70 to 80% of targets at a distance 
of 33-35 yards, as recorded above; ‘yet, 
as a matter of fact, the load and gun 
will give these results under favorable 
conditions when pointed correctly. 
Later, we shall show that the field work 
of the gun is in exact accord with this 
very limited trap shooting, experience. 


Caan of pellets is also prob- 
ably less with the small gauges than 
with the larger gauges, and we shall en- 
deavor to get the Du Pont Company to 
test this out for us for later report. 


' Theoretically the stringing of the shot 


charge should be greater, but actual 
shooting experience seems to indicate 
that there is less stringirig. 


Range and Killing Cirles of the 
410 Bore 


The range of a shotgun is determined 
by the pattern density of a pellet suf- 
ficiently large, and driven at high 
enough velocity to kill dead the game 
hunted. 

The velocity of the 410 bore is as 
great as the best 12 gauge loads. The 
Du Pont Company gives the average ve- 
locity of 9.4 grs. of Du Pont oval and 


158 grs. (practically % oz.) of No. 4 
chilled, as 1026 feet over a 40 yard 
range, and for No. 7 chilled under the 
same conditions, 939 feet. So it is seen 
that 410 bore velocity is excellent, and 
all that is necessary to kill dead, is a 
large enough pellet with sufficient pat- 


No. 8 chilled, 20 yds., 10”-12”-14"-20" 
circles. 


Western 2%” cartridge. 
Number of pellets in 10” circle is 131. There 
are only 3 pellets outside the 20” circle. The 
“killing circle’ is seen to be 10”, the “pat- 
is 14”, and the 


Full choke barrel. 


tern” “fringe” is from 14” 


to 20”, 


tern density to hit well the game hunted. 

For small game shooting, a gun and 
load should show average patterns of 
around 150 pellets within the 24” circle 
at 40 yards to be a first-class killing 
combination at that range. In even 
numbers, a 24” circle has an area of 
452 square inches, so that patterns of 
150 pellets to this sized circle equals 
one pellet to three square inches. Since 
pellets fired from a gun lose their in- 
itial (muzzle) velocity very rapidly, it 
is evident that a pattern at thirty yards, 
on account of higher velocity of pellets, 


No. 8 chilled, 25 yds., 13”-16"-20" circles. 


Western 214” cartridge. The “killing circle” 
is seen to be 13”, the “pattern” 16”, and the 
“fringe” is the area outside the 16” circle. 
The fullest choke 12 gauge gives a killing 
circle of more than double the one shown 
here, and the “fringe’’ is four times as apt to 
cripple as the 410. It is also four times as 
apt to kill, but the crippling fringe is the 
bane of all shotgun patterns, and the larger 
the gauge, the worse the fringe cripples. 
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does not need so great a density (num- 
ber of pellets to a given area) to have 
equal killing value; provided of course 
the pattern is sufficiently dense to hit 
the game hunted. But as a basis of 
argument, we will assume that a pat- 
tern density of 150 pellets to the 24” 
circle is required to be a first-class small 
game killing load. This is a good solid 
basis to argue from, because all shot- 
gun authorities seem to agree that this 
pattern density at 40 yards is all that 
is needed for small game shooting, and 
we have proved the perfection of this 
pattern density again and again in field 
shooting. 


SHOTGUN “pattern” may be de- 

fined as the largest circle at any 
given distance within which the pellets 
are sufficiently thick to kill the game 
hunted, nearly every time, anywhere 
within that circle. 

The “killing circle’ may be defined 
as the largest circle, at any given range, 
within which the pellets are so thick 
that the game hunted would be killed 
practically every time anywhere within 
that circle. 

With any gun boring from cylinder 
to full choke, the thickest pellets are at 
the center of the pattern, and conse- 
quently a bird may be killed several 
yards farther when caught with the 
center of the pattern than when caught 
at the outer edge. Therefore the ex- 
treme range of a load is farther than 
the required pattern circle density 
would indicate. Since birds cannot al- 
ways be hit with the center of the 
charge, the pattern indicates the aver- 
age range of the gun and load. 

When beginning this study, the 
writer knew practically nothing about 
the 410 bore, except that he knew from 
a little experimenting some years ago 
that it would kill to 25 yards; so prelim- 
inary targeting was begun at this range 
and gradually increased to 40 yards, 
all distances being measured. The larg- 
est sized shot giving 150 pellets, den- 
sity of pattern in a 24” circle at 40 
yards was found to be No. 10 chilled, 
with 335 pellets to the charge, but un- 
fortunately No. 10 pellets are so small 
and light that nearly all their velocity 
is gone at 40 yards and will not kill 
satisfactorily any game birds at this 
range unless possibly reed birds, about 
the shooting of which the writer knows 
nothing. So the 410 bore cannot be 
considered as suitable for shooting any 
game as far as 40 yards. 


HE shooting of these guns indicates 
that the normal pattern spread of 
the average good full choked 410 bore 
gun is 20” at 30 yards from the muzzle 
of the gun. In even numbers a 20” 
circle contains 314 square inches. As 
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we have shown above, we need one pel- 
let to each 3 square inches to give a 
first-class killing density for small 
game: therefore we need a pattern den- 
sity of 104 pellets to the 20” circle to 
meet this requirement. 

Studying the patterns recorded, we 
see that No. 7% chilled, with the best 
loads, hardly meets this requirement 
at 30 yards. On the other hand it will 
be observed that No. 8 chilled meets 
this requirement with the poorest aver- 
age pattern, for the three guns, with 
the Remington cartridge; while the 
poorest average Western pattern for 
the three guns is 120 pellets. There- 
fore, the pattern range with No. 8 
chilled is a little over 30 yards, and 
since the pellets have a high velocity 
at this range, 8s should kill ducks and 
snipe with equal certainty. These pat- 
tern deducions have been borne out by 
actual field shooting, as we shall relate 
later. 

Unfortunately we could not get any 
No. 9 chilled shot loads at the time 
these patterns were fired, so we have no 
pattern records of this size, but the en- 
terprising U. S. Cartridge Company 
loaded a case of No. 9 chilled for us in 
their 2-inch all brass cartridges, and 
we used these cartridges for snipe 
shooting and some quail shooting dur- 
ing November and December of 1924. 
This size pellet has plenty of velocity 
and pellet weight to kill small game well 
to 35 yards, and tender birds like snipe 
are killed well to 40 yards. On account 
of the increased number of pellets (230 
to charge), sufficient pattern density to 
kill small game well is held to 35 yards, 
and we have found by actual field shoot- 
ing that this is correct. 


HUS we see that 8s and 9s chilled 

are the proper sized pellets for 
small game shooting with this gauge 
gun. Judging by the performance of 
the three guns tested, No. 7% shot is 
not suited to the 410 bore, and is of 
little value for any kind of shooting 
except possibly rabbits. The pattern 
density is too thin for small game shoot- 
ing, and actual experience shows that 
it is nothing like as deadly on ducks 
as No. 6 chilled—even for small ducks 
like teal. 

For duck shooting, a pattern density 
of 150 No. 6 shot to the 30 inch circle 
is required to give a good duck killing 
pattern. Figured out this gives a pat- 
tern density of one pellet to each 4.71 
square inches. By a little more arith- 
metic, it is found that an 18” circle re- 
quires 54 pellets to equal 150 pellets to 
the 30” circle. Turning to the series of 
patterns made with No. 6 shot, we find 
that the three guns give average pat- 
terns of about 50 pellets to the 18” 
circle at 35 yards—four pellets only 


short of what might be termed a per- 
fect duck killing load, high velocity and 
a smashing blow at this range. From 
practical shooting, we find that the 
largest ducks collapse when fairly hit 
at this distance. 


HE range of the gun is not in- 

creased by the use of 5s and 4s be- 
cause the patterns are too thin, but big 
ducks are killed nicely to 35 yards. Just 
as 7%s decrease the range, as com- 
pared with 8s, in small game shooting, 
on account of a too thin pattern, so 5s 
and 4s decrease the range as a duck 
gun, but it is surprising how large 
ducks can be scratched down at com- 
paratively long ranges with these 
heavy pellets. 

Some years ago when writing the 20 
gauge article for this treatise on the 
Small Gauge Shotgun, we wrote: “If 
the truth were known we believe that 
with equally well bored guns and equal 
ammunition, the narrower the bore the 
narrower the pattern.” Now that we 
have studied the 12-20-28-32 and 36 
gauges both individually and compar- 
atively, we find that it is absolutely 
true that in equally well bored guns 
and with equally good ammunition 
there is a gradual narrowing of the 
shot spread from the 12 to the 36 gauge 
in both killing circle and total spread 
of the entire charge. This gradual nar- 
rowing of pattern is very slight, but 
shows plainly between the 12 gauge 
and 36 gauge. 


The 410 bore on Game 


Doves: Our hunting season opens 
with dove shooting on September Ist, 
but it was not till late in September 
that we did any shooting and doves 
happened to be very scarce that fall. 
Further, we could get nothing smaller 
than 7% chilled shot. This pellet size, 
as we have seen, is not adapted to small 
game shooting. We had Winchester 
and Remington 2%” paper cartridges 
and the U. S. 2” all brass cartridges in 
this size: all loaded with about 125 
pellets to the charge. 


WE found that U. S. brass car- 
tridges gave the best results and 
fifty doves were shot in four afternoon 


shoots. Thirty yards and under, this 
load was quite satisfactory, but beyond 
this range the load was not satisfac- 
tory. The pattern tests of this size 
shot will be presented in another article 
and you can there see how perfectly 
pattern tests and actual field experience 
coincide. 

In the summer of 1924, the writer 
finally induced the Western Cartridge 
Company to load a case of No. 8 chilled 

(Continued on page 373) 





Getting the 
Limit 
in a 
Morning’s 
Hunt 


By ALEXANDER STODDART 


D: you ever get your quota of 


big game in a morning’s 

hunt? That was the luck of 
Kerwin H. Fulton, of New York, in 
October, 1924, near his hunting 
camp at Island Lake, 35 miles south 
of Charlo, New Brunswick, Canada. 

On this October morning Mr. Ful- 
ton left the Island Lake Hunting and 
Fishing Lodge, which he and Irving 
Bromiley, of New York, erected in the 
Restigouche country of northern New 
Brunswick with Bill Craig, guide, and 
before sunrise were at the meadows. 

It was near the close of the two 
weeks allotted for hunting and both the 
guide and the sportsmen were anxious 
for a shot at a big bull moose, with 
a head and antlers worth while. 

As the men stood waiting to see if 
there might be a response from the 
“call” of the guide, an answer from a 
bull was almost immediate, and Craig 
said softly to Fulton, “He’s a long way 
off, but it’s your only chance. Get it.” 


oo - 


Kerwin H. Fulton of New York with the head of 
the second largest bull moose killed in the Resti- 


gouche County. 


Fulton aimed for a broadside shot, 
pressed the trigger, and hit the animal 
in the paunch. 

“Fire again,” cried Craig, “and hit 
him in the shoulder.” 

Fulton fired a second shot, the moose 
staggered, and then headed for a slide 
on the ridge, the men running rapidly 
as fast as the underbrush would let 
them, but when they reached the top 
of the ridge, there was no moose to be 
seen. 

“You stay here and watch,” admon- 
ished Craig, “I am going down the 
ridge and see if I can find the trail.” 


Ctr went down to the place from 
where the second shot was fired, 
located the place where the moose was, 
and observing closely, he noticed a drop 
of blood in the underbrush. 

From here he was able to follow the 
trail of the moose to the top of the 
ridge, following it until a rustling noise 


A Big Game Hunt 
in 
Which Lady Luck 
Held 
the Upper Hand 


was heard, when fhe moose was 
seen standing uneasily on all fours, 
his body shaking. The third shot 
from Fulton’s gun brought down the 
bull, whose spread of antlers was 
50 inches. Regarding the kill as a good 
morning’s work, Fulton and the guide 
started back to camp after hanging up 
the moose, and on the way back to 
camp, across a small meadow, two buck 
deer were seen, and both of them 
brought down. 


ILE Fulton had the rare luck of 

getting his quota of big game in 
one morning, Arthur C. Mower brought 
out the finest trophy of the four men 
who comprised the hunting party. The 
other men being Messrs. Fulton, Brom- 
iley and Dr. Henry C. Fleming. 

Mr. Mower’s moose had a spread of 
56 inches and he got it while hunting 
with Bill Craig at the Beaver Pond 
back of the ridge of Murray Lake, Bill 
Craig “calling” the moose just after 
sunrise. As both men listened intently, 
Craig interpreted the sounds in the 
distance as a bull moose coming along 

(Continued on page 373) 


Mr. Fulton and 
his guide bring 
home the prize. 
The antlers 
spread 50 inches. 





Turtle Soup 


Wherein Much Is Related 
Concerning the Turtle and 
but Little Regarding Soup 


They fight each other with the primal savagery of bulldogs. 


ID you ever eat it? Not mock- 
D turtle-soup, nor green-turtle, nor 
sea-turtle, nor terrapin a la 
Maryland, but plain turtle? You know: 
regular mud-turtle—all fixed up with 
garlic and onions and small fresh car- 
rots and petites pois and tiny new 
potatoes and just the 
right amount of season- 
ing and all that? What! 
Never did? 

Neither did I. 

But that is not say- 
ing that I do not know 
all about it except the 
taste. We have a whole 
raft of turtles at Lake 
Rossignol, Nova Scotia, 
every spring. About 
the end of June the old 
mammies crawl out of 
the lake and up on to 
the sand hill upon 
which my camp is built, and lay their 
eggs. But that is not all there is to it 
by a long shot. The mink and the foxes 
and the skunks and the bears, and 
even the crows dig them up almost as 
fast as the fecund old girls can lay 
’em. And I have counted thirty eggs 
in one batch. I, too, have dug them up 
and eaten them for breakfast. You 
cannot boil them hard. That is to say, 
you can boil them as hard as you like, 
but boiling does not seem to make any 
impression upon the white. That re- 
mains always sticky, translucent and 
slimy. The yolks act civilized, however, 
and turn hard and look just like the 
centers of birds’ eggs—say, that of an 
eagle, or stake-driver, or gull, or owl, 
or pigeon; things like that. 


HE eggs of the big black mud- 

turtle, such as are here shown in 
the photos, are white, spherical and 
about the size of a bantam’s eggs. They 
have a pliable thin shell and will stand 
but little handling; in fact, they seem 
but illy equipped with protective cov- 
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Not handsome, to say 
the least. 


ering, considering the scandalous treat- 
ment meted out to them by their snappy 
and persistent mothers. On the other 
hand, the eggs laid by the small and 
handsome turtle with the large, orange 
colored, diamond diagram upon its back 
(which testudinate reptile inhabits the 
same waters as_ the 
larger mud-turtle) are 
quite oval in shape and 
fully as large. As to 
their edible qualities, 
one is as muddy tasting 
as the other. And I 
imagine the soup from 
either turtle would 
leave nothing to com- 
plain of—if one did not 
take it too seriously. 
Considering how shy 
the turtles are most of 
the year, and how sel- 
dom one sees them even 
at a distance (I tefer to the large va- 
riety), it is an amphibious paradox that 
during the egg laying season the fe- 
males persist in digging their incubators 
in the sandy spots right in front of 
the boathouse, main camp, or in the 
garden, as it may please their fancy. 


By PHIL MOORE 


I presume their ancestors have been 
laying eggs in the same places for a 
hundred thousand years or more and 
it takes quite a while to breed out a 
family habit. At any rate, the turtles 
clamber up the steep shore of the lake 
at all hours of the day or night, and 
regardless.of nearby works of modern 
man, dig holes about six to eight inches 
deep with their hind legs. They then 
stick their long bony tails in the ex- 
cavation and scoop out a pear shaped 
hole with a small end up. In that hole 
they lay their eggs, one on top of the 
other and closely packed. With the 
hind legs they push the dirt over the 
hole and eggs, breaking all the top ones 
in the operation, and waddle off to the 
lake in sweet and motherly contentment 
over work conscientiously accomplished. 
The eggs are supposed to hatch in the 
sand as it is warmed by the sun. 


| DO not know the length of the period 

of incubation, nor what percentage of 
eggs are hatched. I never saw a young 
turtle nor do I think any eggs are left 
unmolested anywhere around our lakes. 


Many are laid and few answer. Vio- 
lated nests and broken shells adorn 


A right cross counter and right hook for the jaw. 
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every sandy slope. The mother turtle 
does not seem to take any precaution 
to hide her nursery. 


S the turtles all seem to be large, 
that is to say they all measure 
from ten to eighteen inches across the 
shell and have the appearance of great 
wisdom, I deduct that they must all be 
very old. Where the young and flighty 
flapper turtles stay is an enigma to me. 
Also, why do the old males spend their 
centuries of life in the slimy ooze of 
the muddy coves when there is plenty 
of sun and air and food in the clearer 
waters? Dear knows the whole blame 
family is quick enough with darting, 
ugly head and vise-like jaws to snap 
up any minnow that may swim within 
reach. And they are so nearly the 
color of either a stony or gravel bottom 
that any poor fish might be deceived. 
Referring to their jaws, the old mam- 
my turtles surely have dispositions that 
go with their hideous physiognomy and 
wicked little eyes. As before suggested, 
there is a riddle of personality attached 
to the mud-turtle. The female will 
spend hours off shore reconnoitering 
with her nose and eyes just above 
water, a mere speck on the surface, 
drifting most unostentatiously toward 
the coveted sand patch, so shy that the 
least movement on shore will cause her 
to duck, which maneuver will be ac- 
complished without a ripple; then at 
the propitious moment she will make a 
lumbering dash for the sand spot and 
start an excavation. If disturbed while 
sinking the shaft, away she will waddle 
for the protective water; but if the egg- 
laying has begun she will stay right 
with it like any lady should; in fact 
she will open her mouth and bite your 
hand off if you try to render any assis- 
tance or commit any nuisance. If you 
persist in obstetrical advances she will 


And this is the way a turtle turns over. 


leave her perfectly obvious duty and 
raise right up on the end of her in- 
dignant toes and make for you at a 
surprisingly fast run, mouth snapping 
and frothing like that of a mad dog. 
And she can bite a stick as big as a 
cane into two pieces. 
The confidence with 
which the old lady will 
charge under the above 
circumstances makes it 
quite apparent that she 
is well aware of her 
biting prowess. She is 
not a bit of a hypocrite. 
She makes no pretense 
that she is approaching 
for a congratulatory 
kiss; neither does she 
appear to wish to be 
hugged; quite the con- 
trary. She is sore and 
wants you to take the 
fact with due seriousness. You have 
disturbed an important biological man- 
ifestation. Here she has been prepar- 
ing for a whole year to deposit a basket 
of dainties, some dozens of fresh eggs, 
for the skunks and mink and squirrels 
and mice and bears and martens and 


She makes for you like a mad dog, mouth frothing. 


Turtle eggs compared in 
size to a watch. 


crows to feast upon, and a two-legged 
butinsky crowds right into the picture 
at the most imminent risk of causing 
every egg to have a bad disposition, 
and commits all sorts of impertinent 
familiarities. She is most ardently 
willing to tell the cold world that 
it is simply atrocious! 

And fight! Say, she 
will try to lick the 
world if you'll just 
bring it along! And 
she does not bar her 
own kind. I have taken 
pictures of female tur- 
tles in deadly combat. 
They will fight each 
other with the primal 
savagery of bull dogs. 
They hang on like a 
bull dog when they get 
a strategic hold. 

I gathered a large 
batch of these laboring reptiles and put 
them into a big box together. It was 
a battle royal of caged tigers! No 
holds were barred. They -fought for 
hours but did not seem to pull each 
other to pieces very much, nor did the 
fray seem to hurry other matters as 
it might be presumed to do with such 
temperamental and expectant ladies. In 
fact, there were but few scars. When I 
tipped over the arena away waddled 
the late antagonists for the lake to 
await a more auspicious occasion for 
parturition. 

The next day they were back again 
on the same sand pile. 

But I was writing of turtle soup. 


Cy day I shot a large turtle 
through the head as it lay basking 
on the surface of the lake. I did this 
with the avowed purpose of making 
turtle soup, but when I had barely be- 
gun the butchering process I found my- 
self so involved in a strange anatomy 
that I decided to desist. It seemed too 


(Continued on page 372) 
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The pleasures of the inland lake 


HEN I tell my friends out West 
W that I do little ocean fishing, 

despite the fact that I live on 
Long Island, and have a fair choice of 
all sorts of salt water sport, but that 
I stick pretty closely to my first love, 
the black bass, they invariably ask one 
question, “But where do you go for 
them?” And when I tell them I fish al- 
together on Long Island, they are as- 
tonished, for it is not generally known, 
I believe, even among New York people, 
that you do not have to drive far out 
on “the island” to find great. stretches 
of country hardly touched by man. 

To illustrate this, and departing, for 
a moment, from the subject of my finny 
friends, not many people know that 
deer have so increased out here on the 
island, that the farmers wish that the 
state would amend the game laws to 
permit hunters to take them, for they 
damage crops to a serious extent. As 
close in as Middle Island, only seventy 
miles from New York, Fred Brenner, 
a merchant at that crossroads village, 
saw three deer in his orchard not long 
ago, and Week Edwards, who lives a 
bit off the main road, not long ago 
had a genuine battle with a buck that 
was goring his milch cows within a 
hundred yards of his home, early one 
morning. 

But to get back to fish—we drove to 
Lake Ronkonkoma, one of the most 
beautiful little lakes I have ever seen, 
about 55 miles from the East River, 
a number of times and occasionally fol- 
lowed the custom, popular down there, 
of fishing for little yellow perch before 
we discovered that it would be worth 
while to try for better game. 

One day my wife, who fishes as well 
as I do, was sure she saw some small 
bass near the shore—of the kind we call 
“yearlings.” We began to try, then, in 
earnest, and time after time, through 
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diligent fishing, we escaped without a 
single whitewashing, though we seldom 
took more than one or two. 

But in Ronkonkoma we have never 
either captured nor seen anything but 
big-mouthed bass, and my friend, Mr. 
Raynor, who lives near the lake and has 
been there for many years, has told me 
he believes there are no small-mouth 
bass there. 

The best I ever did there was three 
pounds eight ounces, and I took this 
fellow on a wooden minnow at dusk one 
July evening, in more than fifty feet of 
water. 

We have also used a fly there at times, 
and bait (especially live minnows), but 
the wooden lures have been best. 
Though none of us (our 12-year-old 
son often goes with us) has ever been 
able to find a crayfish about the lake, 
these bass appear to take a wooden 
crayfish about as readily as a minnow. 
This has been a mystery to me, since 
they do, on the other hand, appear to 
have a preference for minnow lures 
that simulate a yellow perch. They 
apparently feed largely on yellow 
perch. 


2 phe Ronkonkoma is a hard piece of 

water to fish. There are no logs, 
no stumps, no lily pads. There are, of 
course, times when you can discover 
that the bass are in the shallower water 
at the sides of the lakes, but on the 
whole this lake is what a fisherman 
calls “erratic” and this not only is my 
experience, but early last season I had 
the pleasure of a chat down there with 
Louis Rhead, who has known the lake 
ever since Hector was a pup, and he 
made the same comment. 

Until my business brought me to 
New York I had fished mostly in 
streams, and I knew them by heart. 
I knew where every watersoaked log, 


Bass in the Back 
Yard of 
New York City 


A Story of Near Metropolitan 
Angling Possibilities 


By CARL HUNT 


every. stump, every big rock was; and 
I knew, too, that as often as I took a 
beauty from such a spot, another would 
soon take up his habitation there. And 
most of the lakes I had fished gave me 
an opportunity to “figure the bass,” as 
I call it. 


ERE is a bit of water that is dif- 

ferent. An old timer told me the 
lake was 90 feet deep in spots (though 
I have never measured more than about 
50 feet), which is of interest in pass- 
ing because, if so, the bottom must be 
about on a level with or even below the 
level of Long Island Sound and the 
Atlantic Ocean on either side and not 
many miles away. There is no stream 
in, no stream out; no special place to 
look for your bass. But we have found 
that the bigger fellows may be ex- 
pected just at the edge of the very deep 
water. For some distance from the 
shore, the lake is quite shallow, but at 
about six or eight feet, it goes down 
precipitously, and it is on the edge of 
this deep water that we have done 
best. 


At “Ronkonk,” as we call it, we have 
had a lot of fun with rock bass. Here, 
again, we had to do a lot of experiment- 
ing. But one day while rowing in about 
six feet of water, casting for bass that 
took no interest in us whatever, we ob- 
served an old boat that had sunk, up- 
side down, and had been there so long 
that the upturned bottom had rotted 
out. We went ashore, rigged with 
hooks, captured a few grasshoppers 
and took out of that boat, as rapidly as 
we cared to take them, a fine mess of 
rock bass, averaging a little above half 
a pound each. We did this time after 
time, until some vigilant summer 
visitors observed us and fished the spot 
to death—and to cap the climax, some 
bathers hauled the two sides of the 





old boat apa:t later, and we are still 
looking for another rock bass haunt 
at Ronkonkoma. It’s handy to know 
where you can get a few rock bass on 
those days when, change lures as you 
will, you cannot tempt Mr. Black Bass. 


T was because Ronkonkoma was im- 

possible on Saturdays and holidays 
that we were forced to look farther. 
It is becoming too popular with bathers 
and boaters, and there are some motor 
boats on the lake now, too, hauling 
parties around the lake, which keep up 
a constant splash on , 
holidays. 

We next tried Artist 
Lake, a handsome bit 
of water fifteen miles 
east (further from New 
York). There we did 
fairly well, but most of 
the bass were too small 
to keep. There are 
some pretty fair yellow 
perch there, but while 
I do not scorn the rock 
bass; as some fellows 
do, I somehow cannot 
get excited over a yel- 
low perch. He’s too 
slow for my taste. 

Then we looked about, 
but each time we found 
a lake, we discovered 
that it was on some- 
body’s farm, and while 
few of these farmers 
have time to fish, they 
do not like to have 
fishermen about, nor do 
I blame them after 
getting better acquaint- 
ed and learning how 
people from the city, 
when allowed to fish, 
tramped over straw- 
berry fields and did all 
manner of other objec- 
tionable things. 

I approached one of 
these farmers, asking if 
I might fish there. He 
loked me over with a 
frown and said he did 
sometimes “let nice 
people fish.” I tried to look like “nice 
people,” and asked him some questions 
which showed him that I had, in my 
time, trotted a furrow behind a plow. 
_ We did fairly well in this lake, and 
would have been contented with that, 
I suppose, had we not been put to the 
necessity, one week-end, of supplying a 
certain number of fish at the farmer’s 
house where we stopped over night. 

I told the farmer’s wife we would 
have bass for everybody for breakfast 
—for our family of four, and hers 
of four. We fished hard to make that, 


for the bass were running about one 
pound each, and we wanted one for 
each person. Finally, we had them, 
and you can imagine our plight when 
she told me, when I showed them to 
her, that she had just received a tele- 
phone call that some of her people— 
seven of them—were coming out from 
Brooklyn, that night. We had to get 
seven more bass. It was then dinner 
time, and while the best time of day 
was at hand, we were tired and our 
minnows (we had been unable to do 
anything with lures) were neither 
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The leap for liberty—large-mouth black bass 


large nor plentiful enough to depend on. 


ee to help meet the emergency, she 

told of another little lake, of which 
we had never heard, and told me that 
if I would use her name, the farmer 
who owned it would let us fish there. 
He did, and in quick succession, we took 
the needed seven small-mouthed bass 
we needed. As we left that lake that 
evening, I thanked the old fellow, and 
he told me that while he had not wanted 
people to fish there, we were welcome 
to come when we desired—and that 


has been like getting money from home. 


ISHING either of these little lakes, 
and still another and smaller one 
nearby that is literally alive with bass 
too small to take, is no snap. In two 
of them we have never found anything 
that could serve as bait except frogs, 
and they are scarce. In the third there 
are a few small minnows. They will 
seldom take lures. So, we drive over 
to Lake Ronkonkoma, get our minnows 
(not always easy, because the banks 
are free from inlets where you could 
corner the minnows) 

and sail back again, go- 

ing as fast as we can to 

keep the minnows alive. 

Here, a folding cloth 

minnow bucket has been 

a godsend, for the 

slight oozing of the 

water with the atten- 

dant evaporation has 

helped to keep the min- 

nows cool. We also 

follow the practice of 

throwing the wet min- 

now net over the top 

of the buckets, and this 

evaporation also helps. 

Incidentally, we have 
had some _ interesting 
experience with the 
cooling effects of evap- 
oration, and on more 
than one occasion have 
arrived home, seventy 
miles away, with live 
bass and rock bass, by 
carrying them in a 
cloth bucket, under a 
wet net, on the running 
board of the benzine 
buggy. Nor did we run 
any risk with the some- 
what numerous motor- 
cycle officers that patrol 
these parts. 

Late this autumn, 
near the end of the sea- 
son, I took five bass 
(about a pound each) 
before breakfast. It 
was cold that morning 
—in fact, so cold that 

the guides of the casting rod filled with 
ice every few minutes—and the cold 
weather, of course, had a good deal to 
do with keeping the fish alive. I took 
them off the hook carefully, and put 
them into a floating net bag to keep 
them alive, planning to take them home 
that night. They were still alive that 
evening, and we got them home alive— 
five of them in a little bucket. There 
was scant room for water in the bucket. 
It was just about filled with fish. But 
the evaporation of the water from the 
(Continued on page 376) 
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Riders of the Ranges. 


With Saddle and Pack Train 


in the Rockies 


If You Would Enter into Intimate Friendship with 
the Mountains, Journey Thru Them on Horseback 


LL America has turned to the 
A out-of-doors. On every hand we 
see people preparing for vaca- 
tions, some for a few days, others for 
a month and many for all summer. 

The automobile has made it possible 
for more people to get out into the 
country than have ever gone before, 
and consequently the outdoor spirit has 
gotten into our blood and our whdle 
nation is behind the back-to-nature 
movement. 

The outdoor movement means better 
health for all of us who take part in 
it. It means better roads which will 
take us to the sections of the country 
we are interested in, and these roads 
are of great advantage to farmers and 
ranchers throughout the country. We 
need good roads to put us in touch with 
interesting bits of country, but we 
should be careful, however, not to build 
too many roads. The charm of most 
meuntain countries lies in their inac- 
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cessibility, and when we cut up a won- 
derful scenic district with roads, we 
ruin its homely beauty. 

The automobile is just the first step 
in getting acquainted with the real 
outdoors. After one reaches the end of 
the road there are three forms of travel 
which have been used since the world be- 
gan and which are as good today as 
they were centuries ago. They are: by 
pack train, by boat or canoe, and on 
foot. 


N order to penetrate real virgin coun- 

try, and all of us get that desire, 
ence we have turned our faces to the 
open spaces, we must journey by one of 
these methods. In going on foot, one 
necessarily is limited to a very few es- 
sentials, especially if the trip is to be 
of any length, and one should be a 
past master in the art of taking ad- 
vantage of everything that nature has 
to offer in order that he may be com- 


fortable, although carrying what would 
seem only a very meager outfit, in- 
deed, to one unaccustomed to this form 
of travel. 


OME of our early pioneers would be 

out in the wilderness for months 
and they did not overburden themselves 
with packs either. They knew how to 
take advantage of what nature had to 
offer. Game was more abundant than 
it is now, but most of all they were 
simple people, to whom a great many of 
the things that we now look upon as 
necessities were only luxuries. Some 
of those old woodsmen lived for months 
on a sort of coarse cornmeal and the 
meat they killed with their rifles. 

In going by canoe, one is not nearly 
so limited. A more elaborate equip- 
ment can be taken, and although one is 
restricted to the navigable streams, 
there are great areas of North America 
that are a vast net work of waterways, 





and by comparatively short portages 
one can go great distances. This is 
the popular way to travel in the great 
wilderness areas of northern Canada. 


HEN it comes to traveling in the 

Rocky Mountain section, however, 
where distances are too great to be 
covered afoot and where the streams 
are too rough to navigate, the saddle and 
pack horse come into being, and I must 
confess that of the three forms of travel 
I have outlined, open to the real out- 
doorsman who wants to leave the 
wagon and auto road and get into the 
country, back of beyond, I know of 
nothing in the way of a vacation trip 
that is more interesting than a pack 
horse trip in the Rockies. 

A few years ago we planned a trip 
into the Taylor Peak country. This 
section lies just northwest of the north- 
west corner of Yellowstone Park. The 
Taylor Peaks are very rugged, and al- 
though none of them are very high, the 
whole range of peaks is from 10,800 
to 11,800 feet in height and the country 
around them is very interesting. There 
are a number of streams and small 
mountain lakes and it is an ideal coun- 
try in which to camp. 

The day arrived when we were to 
start on our trip and we began to pack 
our outfit and get under way. How- 
ever, our party had grown and as we 
needed three more pack horses than we 
had originally expected to use, there 
was nothing to do but break in three 
new ones. Just let me remark right 
here that breaking in a few broncs for 
pack animals isn’t always so easy, al- 


though it is interesting for the by- 
stander. I would not recommend pack- 
ing eggs or any of the kitchen outfit 
on these new horses either. 

We packed old Diamond, Wampus 
and Chubby, but when we sarted on 
Babe the fun commenced. She reared 
up on her hind feet as soon as we 
started to tighten the cinch, so we put 
a heavy halter on her and tied her up 
short with ropes between two trees. 
Then we put some one’s vest over her 
head for a blindfold and started all 
over again. This time she let us cinch 
on the pack saddle and everything went 
along fine until we put on the pack 
cover and started to throw the diamond. 
She started to rear, found she couldn’t 
and then just laid back on the ropes 
until we thought she would hang her- 
self. We tried to bring her out of it 
with a smack or two with a rope end, 
but there was nothing doing, and it was 
not until we slipped a small rope under 
her tail and started to tighten it, that 
she came to her feet. We finally got 
her packed and then started in with the 
other two and had to go through almost 
the same performance, alhough there 
was enough variety to keep it from get- 
ting monotonous. 


E turned the three old pack horses 

loose as they would follow, but 
we lead the three wild ones. Our trail 
led up Taylor’s Fork, a branch of the 
Gallatin River. This is a fine trout 
stream, but as it was late and we wanted 
to make camp above the forks of the 
creek, we kept right on, although it 
was a tempting sight to see a nice 


The pack train crossing a flower-laden meadow. 


trout in some deep pool as we rode by. 

The country leading up to the peaks 
is a land of rolling hills, covered with 
timber and big open parks. 


BOUT two hours’ ride from the 

mouth of the creek we came to 
what used to be the headquarters of 
the Nine Quarter Circle Ranch. This 
outfit at one time ran over 20,000 cattle 
in southern Montana, but the low price 
of cattle and several other causes had 
made it impossible for them to continue 
and the corrals and fences were in a 
bad state of repair. The meadows 
where they had formerly put up hay 
were also badly run down. 

There was an old caretaker on the 
place, an interesting old chap. He was 
well known to all of us, and as he wel- 
comed us so heartily, and it was late 
afternoon, we decided to spend the night. 
We spread our blankets out in the 
yard, as most of the cabins were rather 
dirty from their long period of in- 
occupancy, and their paneless window 
frames made them. look like grinning 
skeletons. We unpacked our outfit, 
stored some of it in the old saddle shed 
and told Old Tom, the caretaker, to 
help himself to what he needed from 
the cook outfit. We hobbled some of 
the horses and turned others loose, for 
one soon learns which horses have to 
be hobbled and which ones can be 
trusted to stay around, which they will, 
as long as some of the horses are 
hobbled. This question of keeping 
horses around and still allowing them 
to have sufficient range to keep in good 
condition is the problem that has caused 





men no little wory since the beginning 
of time. If all one had to consider was 
to fix a horse up so that he couldn’t get 
very far, the problem would be simple 
enough, but there are other things to 
think about. 


FRIEND of mine, who made a 

pack horse trip up in Alaska last 
summer, told me that he had to turn 
his horses loose as the forage was so 
scarce that they could not even get 
enough feed when unhampered by 
hobbles. In that case, a person just 
has to take a chance on catching the 
animals again. One can often help mat- 
ters, when in a country where feed is 
scarce, by camping in the mouth of a 
narrow canyon that widens out farther 
up so that horses may obtain forage. 
If camp is situated in some narrow 
space between them and their back trail 
into the country, they will have to come 
right through camp or very close to it 
to hit this trail, and when going away 
out into a new country, it is mighty 
discouraging to find that part of the 
pack string have hit the back trail for 
their own range, and if they have a 
day’s start they will often get back 
home before they are overtaken. 

Where horse feed is abundant, a 
hobbled horse can get plenty to eat. 
However, some horses fight hobbles all 
the time. They do not seem to be able 
to adjust themselves, and when the 
hobbles have burnt them, some other 
means of holding them will have to be 
found. Before leaving the subject of 
hobbles, I have known a number of 
horses that became altogether too well 
acquainted with them. So much so, in 
fact, that they would cover twelve or 
fifteen miles during the night and we 
would have to spend half of the next 
day in hunting for them, and I have also 
known them to jump pasture fences 
when hobbled. The best thing to do 
with a horse of this kind is to trade 
him off (to some one whom you don’t 
like) or shoot him, otherwise you'll 
spend much valuable time hunting 
horses, 


In fairly open country where feed is 
plentiful, “The Heavenly Circle,” as it 
was called by the old-timer who taught 
me how to use it, is about the best 
method to hold a horse, and also keep 
his legs from being burnt with a pair 
of hobbles. Judgment should be used 
in placing the horses in this circle, for 
one would not want to place four or 
five quiet horses with one restless one, 
as he would keep the rest of them from 
feeding until he became accustomed to 
the new order of things. 

With unruly and restless horses, it 
is a good plan just to put two of them 
together, and after several hours of 
circling around they will become pretty 
tame and settle down to real feeding. 
To fix a pair of horses up in this way, 
put a halter on both of them and then 
tie one’s head to the other’s tail. Do 
this with both of them, allowing them 
just enough rope so that they can get 
their heads to the ground comfortably, 
but not so much that they can step over 
the rope. About two feet of rope or a 
little less is right, depending on the 
height of the horse. In making a large 
circle, just do the same thing, head and 
tail a whole string, and then tie the 
leader’s head to the tail of the end 
horse. Some of us take turns in look- 
ing after the stock to see that it does 
not stray too far during the night, and 
at the ranch we have a night herder, 
often called “Night Hawk,” who brings 
the horses in from the hills in the morn- 
ing. This keeps the stock from stray- 
ing away and we usually have the 
horses at the ranch when we want them 
in the morning. But to get back to our 
camp on Taylor’s Fork. 


e 


(~ TOM did not want any help 
around the kitchen, so the rest of 
us took care of our horses, chopped 
wood and sat around chinning with Old 


Tom while he was getting supper. Tom 
kept a diary during the winter and it 
was nailed on the cupboard door. Some 
of it made very interesting reading. At 
the call of “come and get it,” we did 
not have far to travel. After supper 


The line-up, about to start for the mountains. 


was over and the usual number of yarns 
were spun, we trailed off to our blankets 
and were up at the first sign of day- 
light, for we wanted to get to Lost 
Lake, in the heart of the Peaks, and 
as there was much interesting country 
to go through, we wanted to get an 
early start. 


N packing our new horses on this 

morning, they were not quite as hard 
to manage as they had been the day 
before, so soon after breakfast we 
were under way and our little outfit 
made a pretty sight as it crossed the 
small grass covered pockets and wound 
its way up the trail leading to the 
higher snow covered peaks, which were 
now catching the rays of the sun. 

We had not gone very far when some 
one saw a coyote and several of the 
boys droped off of their horses to shoot 
it. When they started shooting, one of 
the new pack horses we were leading, 
pulled away and started toward the 
creek, bucking at every jump. I yelled 
“whoa,” and just about that time he 
struck a patch of mud and slid along 
and fell on his face. He was so scared 
he just laid there and we went down, 
thinking he had broken a leg, but we 
soon had him up and going, and during 
the rest of the trip we never had an- 
other bit of trouble with that horse. I 
believe the horse actually thought that 
I threw him, for I yelled at him just 
at the psychological moment and it 
seemed to make an impression on him. 

After skinning our coyote we again 
took up our trail and were soon on the 
top of Shedhorn Mountain. This is a 
long ridge covered with a very luxuri- 
ant growthsf grass and wild flowers, 
and along the trail we followed the 
country was one vast flower garden. 
This mountain got its name from the 
number of elk antlers that could be 
found on it, and it used to be a great 
hang-out for bull elk during the spring 
of the year when they were shedding 
their antlers. They like a fairly open 
running place at this time, and the 

(Continued on page 384) 





The Angler’s Page 


Concluding the Chapter on Rods and Offering Some Suggestions on Their Care 


AIT casting is purely an American 
B institution, its development having 

been centered in a wholly Ameri- 
can fish—the black bass. In bait cast- 
ing the short rod and free running reel 
are employed. Rods of this type vary 
in length from four and a half to six 
feet and sometimes a few inches more. 
The most popular length is five and a 
half feet. For the heavy plugs that 
are used commonly in this style of fish- 
ing, a powerful rod must be employed. 
However, it is not a good thing to use 
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obsolete and most men find it an en- 
cumbrance rather than a help. Good 
bait-casting rods may be purchased, 
ranging in price from five to forty 
dollars, the latter being hand made of 
the best materials. They are a real 
investment if the angler be an enthusi- 
astic bait-caster, because a well-made 
rod will give good service for a period 
of years, while a cheap one will wear 
out quickly. 

The fly rod is the epitome of grace 
and beauty, and when made by the 


hands of a master craftsman is com- 
parable to a rare violin or a fine old 
painting. Split. bamboo is really the 
only material in which this rod is at its 
best. Any of the woods commonly used 
by rod makers are apt to prove heavy 
and slow in action, and a steel fly rod 
is practically an impossibility. 

Trout fly rods vary in length from 
six and a half feet to ten feet and in 
weight from three-fourths of one ounce 
to eight ounces. Formerly rods of 
eleven feet and even more were com- 


a rod that is too stiff and 
club-like, because, besides 
tiring the wrist unnecessar- 
ily, such a rod does not cast 
well. A good plug rod 
should be moderately stiff, 
yet it should have a good 
kick and a very elastic ac- 
tion. 

Many anglers are now 
turning away from the 
heavy plugs to lighter lures, 
such as pork rind spinners, 
weighted buck tails and the 
other smaller, artificial 
baits. When using these 
light lures, a lighter, more 
flexible and longer rod is 
needed. A rod six or even 
six and a half feet, weigh- 
ing not over five and one- 
half ounces and possessing 
plenty of whip is ideal for 
this kind of work. With a 
fine line and free running 
reel, this is a most pleasur- 
able method of angling. 

As with any other kind of 
rod, split bamboo is the best 
material that can be used 
for the bait-casting rod. 
Steel rods are satisfactory 
for plug fishing, but their 


weight is apt to make them. 
tiring unless one has a 


powerful wrist indeed. The 
ideal form of bait-casting 
rod is one made of one piece 
with detachable butt, but it 
is also the most inconve- 
nient kind, and for the aver- 
age angler, the short butt 
long tip construction before 
mentioned will be found 
most satisfactory. 


HE finger hook former- 
ly placed on all bait- 
‘asting rods is now almost 


The Brief Diary of a Rod 


APRIL 1ST 


I am a fly-rod, neat, staunch and trim throughout 
my nine feet of resilient split bamboo. From my po- 
sition in the dealer’s showcase I look upon the world 
with pride, for I am the child of a craftsman whose 
work is sought all over the angling realm. 


APRIL 2ND 


I have been purchased by a short, stocky man, and 
am to be used on the morrow. My life-work is about 
to begin, yet I am not unduly enthused. This person 
handles me roughly. He.whips me through the air too 
sharply and throws my butt-joint upon the table as 
though it were leaden pipe. Already one of my 
guides is bent. I fear for the future. 


APRIL 3RD 


We are on the stream, my owner and I. He has 
strung a fine tapered line through my guides, care- 
lessly however, for he has overlooked one of them. 

He begins casting. He seizes my grip and 
THRASHES me through the air madly. I do not re- 
spond kindly, so he whips me violently. There— 
by his awkward bungling he has succeeded in laying 
out thirty feet of line. A miracle! Some small and 
unsophisticated trout has taken the fly. The clumsy 
fellow whose servant I am, violates the angler’s first 
principle; he strikes with such force and awkward- 
ness as to throw the little trout high into the air and 
over his back. The strain is too great and my mid- 
dle joint snaps in twain. 

A black look comes over the man’s face. He 
curses roundly. He jerks my joints apart, forces me 
rudely into my case and we leave the stream. 


APRIL 4TH 


I am back at the dealer’s again and shall be sent to 
the repair shop directly. The round-faced, bluster- 
ing individual who recently owned me has received 
his money and departed. He said 1 was made of de- 
fective material, but the dealer told his clerk, when 
the unwelcome customer had gone, that it was plainly 
a case of abuse, and that when I have a new second 
joint I shall be as good as ever. 

I suppose shopkeepers have to be diplomatic, but 
just between us I think that would-be angler got off 
easy. I surely hope that I may fare better in the 
future. If I am purchased by a thoughtful angler, I 
will serve him faithfully for many years, for my 
maker has often said that an honest rod should last 
the angler’s life-time. 


monly used, but since the 
advent of lighter tackle in 
general, our ideas of rods 
have changed correspond- 
ingly. 


B Ky extremely light rods 
from less than one 
ounce to three ounces are 
practically playthings and 
can be used only under 
proper conditions. How- 
ever, in the hands of a skill- 
ful angler, trout up to three 
or even four pounds may be 
handled on a rod seven and 
one-half feet long, weigh- 
ing two and one-half ounces. 
Rods three and one-half 
ounces in weight, eight feet 
in length are quite efficient 
weapons for a skillful man 
on small streams where the 
casting distance is not much 
over forty feet. 

However, rods used by the 
average angler today are 
usually eight and one-half 
feet, four and_ one-half 
ounces; nine feet, five 
ounces, and nine and one- 
half feet, five and one-half 
to six ounces. The length 
of the rod used is generally 
governed by the size and 
character of the water ‘to 
be fished. Nine feet is gen- 
erally conceded to be the 
best length for an _ all 
around fly rod, and if it 
be fairly heavy and has 
plenty of backbone, it will 
do as well for lake work 
and for bass fly fishing as 
a longer rod. 

The nine foot rod has 
smashed all distance records 
in tournaments throughout 
the country. It has done 
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something like thirty feet more than 
the nine and a half foot rod. 


HIS is not because the shorter rod 

possesses more inherent power 
than the larger one, but simply be- 
cause no man has yet been discovered 
who can use all the latent energy con- 
tained in a nine and one-half or ten 
foot rod. The nine foot rod is a con- 
venient length to use under almost all 
conditions, and the angler contemplat- 
ing the purchase of one rod only, can 
do no better than to get one of this 
length, weighing from four and 
three-fourths to five and one-half 
ounces. 

The action of the fly-rod is of 
the utmost importance. The 
whippy, willowy type of rod in 
vogue several decades ago has 
been replaced by a far more ef- 
ficient weapon. The demand for 
a rod having backbone and power, 
by an ever-increasing group of 
anglers who have applied the 
English method of dry fly fishing 
(with modifications) to our 
waters, has resulted in the manu- 
facture of a super fly rod, far 
superior in action and casting 
power to any of the rods made 
fifteen or twenty years ago. 

Wet fly anglers, also, are be- 
ginning to see that they can do 
better work with the dry fly type 
of rod. A whippy rod possesses 
little power either for casting or 
playing the hooked quarry. Ina 
strong wind, the angler using a 
soft rod is almost helpless. Of 
course, there is a limit of stiff- 
ness beyond which a rod virtually 
becomes a club and is suitable 
only for distance work .in a 
tournament. 

The ideal fly rod should stand 
out straight, with very little 
droop, when held horizontally. 
When whipped smartly as in the 
act of casting, there should be a 
perfect coordination of movement 
from the butt to the end of 
the tip, i. e., there should be no weak 
places or unduly stiff places. At the 
end of the cast, the rod should come 
back into position with practically no 
vibration. By swaying a rod gently, 
holding the butt rigid against the stom- 
ach, one can generally tell whether it 
has any uneven places. 


COMMON fault in fly rods is a ten- 

dency toward an extremely stiff butt 
and middle joint and a weak floppy tip. 
Such a rod will not cast well and further- 
more the weak tip is a constant source 
of danger; that is where the rod will 
ultimately give away. A weak middle 
joint is an abomination and as a cast- 
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ing proposition is apt to prove even 
worse than the weak tip. A weak butt 
joint makes for a top-heavy rod, pos- 
sessing little power. From the above 
it will be seen that it is highly im- 
portant to get a rod having an even 
action throughout, with plenty of back- 
bone, yet not unduly stiff. Such a rod 
will be right for either wet or dry fly 
fishing under all conditions. 

Fly rods can be purchased in most 
tackle shops, costing from five dollars 
to sixty or seventy dollars. As with 
anything else, it is always advisable to 
buy the very best that can possibly be 


A good type of bait-casting grip. 


obtained. If the angler purchases one 
of the cheaper machine made rods, cost- 
ing ten or fifteen dollars, he will rarely 
if ever, be able to get the proper action, 
and even if he should find a rod with 
good action, by reason of its cheap con- 
struction it will soon wear out, factory 
made rods never possessing the wearing 
qualities of the hand-made article. At 
from thirty to fifty or sixty dollars, the 
angler can purchase the finest rod in 
the land, made by any one of six or 
eight of America’s leading rod makers. 

A fine hand-made rod -should last 
a lifetime with proper care, but 
should it give service for ten years only 
the annual cost would amount to but 


three, four or five dollars. The average 
angler would probably spend twice this 
amount using up cheap rods, so it surely 
pays to get a good one at the start and 
be satisfied as to future results. 


HE big brother of the trout and 
bass fly rod is the Salmon rod. A 
rod used for salmon fly fishing is very 
similar to the trout rod in all respects, 
including action, the main difference be- 
ing the size, of course. Salmon rods are 
made in lengths of twelve, thirteen, 
fifteen and sixteen feet, and weigh from 
sixteen to about thirty-four ounces. 

Grilse rods are ten and a half 
to twelve feet in length and are 
merely exaggerated bass fly rods. 
Both salmon and grilse rods are 
fitted with double grips, as both 
hands must be employed in cast- 
ing. The tendency toward lighter 
rods also obtains with reference 

’ to salmon and grilse rods. Sal- 
mon anglers are now using far 
lighter tackle than they did a 
score of years ago, and are get- 
ting just as good or even better 
results, at the same time deriving 
more pleasure from their sport. 

Several prominent American 
anglers have been experimenting 
with the dry fly on salmon and 
have had good results. They use 
a rod ten feet or ten feet six 
inches long, weighing about seven 
ounces. Trout dry fly methods 
are used throughout. The same 
faults, with reference to action, 
that are found in some trout fly 
rods are also apt to be present 
in salmon rods. The angler can- 
not be too careful in his selection 
of a salmon rod. Plenty of back- 
bone and an even action through- 
out are the essential virtues of a 
good salmon or grilse rod. 

The above completes the list of 
rods that are commonly used for 
fresh water fishing. There are a 
few exceptions, one being a heavy 
stiff bait casting rod used for 
mascalonge fishing. A_ short, 

stiff, stubby rod about three and a 
half or four feet in length is sometimes 
used for lake trout trolling. 


eerteee type of trolling rod is 
similar to the ordinary bait rod, 
about eight or eight and a half feet in 
length and is equipped with double 
guides set on each side of the rod so 
that the line may be alternated in order 
that the rod may keep its shape. 

No rod can be expected to give good 
service indefinitely unless properly 
cared for. The joints should be care- 
fully wiped at the end of a day’s fish- 
ing and all moisture removed from the 
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The Lone 
Cruiser on the 
Mississippi 


By JACK O’LANTERN 


S the canoe season dawns, dreams 
are born in the hearts of canoe 
lovers of cruises to distant ports 

and far places and every red-blooded 
fan dreams of some day cruising down 
the father of waters to the gulf. Most 
of these dreams die a natural death, 
but every now and then some hardier 
spirit goes beyond the dreaming stage 
and makes the attempt. Different ports 
send forth their voyageurs each year 
and though many start, few reach the 
final goal and the unsuccessful ones re- 
turn to nurse their disappointment or 
to dream again of success in the future. 

Failure to finish may be due to vari- 
ous reasons; such as lack of time, in- 
sufficient funds, ignorance of conditions, 
sickness, or the poor selection of an out- 
fit. A little knowledge of conditions 
makes it possible to figure out the nec- 
essary requirements and guards against 
the error of making the attempt under 
circumstances stated in the first three 
items. Sickness and the choice of an 
outfit have a closer kinship than is 
generally supposed. Too much duffle 
is a burden, but not enough or the 
wrong kind means hardship, therefore 
the happy medium must be found. A 
good sportsman can put up with dis- 
comfort that can’t be avoided, but a 
man who deliberately creates or invites 
it on a pretext of sportsmanship is a 
fool and may live to realize that fact 
in later years. 

I am not going to attempt any ad- 
vice to those who travel in company be- 
cause they have everything in their 
favor in the way of mutual assistance. 
What may appear to be trivial condi- 
tions to two exr2rt canoeists often 
swells to the magnitude of real danger 
when encountered by the lone paddler, 
and he is entitled to every advantage; 
for a trip down the Mississippi River 
is more the nature of a test of endur- 
ance than a picnic and the sooner the 
prospective voyaguer realizes this fact, 
the better he can apply himself to the 
task at hand. 


REroRs attempting a cruise of this 
nature ask yourself the following 
questions: Can you stand loneliness? 
Can you swim? Can you cook? The 
man who travels by himself has to 


bear his trials in silence and depend 
upon his own resourcefulness for com- 
fort and safety, not for a day or a 
week but for months. If the outlook 
does not appeal to you it is best not 
to start. A person who cannot swim 
has no business in a canoe on running 
water. Cooking can be easily learned 
when seasoned with intelligence. ' As 
food is the greatest source of pleasure 
to a hungry traveler it is advisable to 
acquire the art before you start, or in 
after years you may find that the one 
thing which keeps the memory of your 
cruise ever green is the twinge of indi- 
gestion traceable to your poor cooking. 

For those who already have a canoe 
and are uncertain as to its practicability 
for the trip I might say that safety de- 
pends not so much upon the model of 
the boat as upon the skill of the pad- 
dler; practically every make of canoe 
has at some time successfully navigated 
to the gulf. 


OWEVER, if you contemplate get- 

ting a new outfit, there are certain 
models better adapted for the purpose 
because of the comfort they provide. 
A boat that is not too flat on the bot- 
tom and with low ends is preferable 
because the heavy winds that sweep 
the river make it difficult for one man 
to keep it headed without tearing his 
heart out. For the same reason it 
should not be longer than necessary, not 
over sixteen feet at most. If the depth 
is sufficient to carry a good load then 
thirteen feet is plenty long enough for 
an expert. The gunwales should have 
a gradual rise toward the ends, as this 
makes the shipping of water less likely. 
Thirty inch decks have many advan- 
tages for the lone cruiser. They furnish 
storage space and help keep the boat 
dry in the rain. The decks permit sit- 
ting back far enough to use a single 
paddle effectively and puts one far 
enough forward to handle a double 
paddle in an emergency. 

An eight inch lightweight spruce 
beavertail about five and one-half feet 
long is ideal for the average sized man 
who paddles from the seat with a single 
blade. The double paddle which should 
be carried as an auxiliary ought to be 
a spoon blade of eight or eight and one- 
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half feet as best adapted to the indi- 
vidual. The double paddle is almost a 
necessity in battling headwinds. Seated 
in the bow with a double paddle and 
dragging the boat a canoeist can safely 
buck winds and waters that would be 
impossible or dangerous with the usual 
methods. 


AVING selected the canoe and 

paddles, the accessories can be 
considered: An eight or ten foot chain 
fastened at the bow has enough ad- 
vantages over a rope to warrant the 
additional expense. An army knife 
bayonet makes a good picket pin when 
temporarily mooring the boat to shore. 
It also serves as a machette to cut wil- 
low browse for your bed. 

An anchor rope should also be car- 
ried to anchor the boat in deep water. 
A loaded canoe cannot be hauled on 
land, and if left afloat it must be prop- 
erly moored or be in danger of being 
smashed or filled with water by the 
wash of passing steamers. By tying 
the boat line ashore and anchoring the 
stern with a rock you can keep the 
canoe afloat without fear of it being 
thrown ashore or washed away. With 
this assurance you can do your shop- 
ping uptown without being continually 
worried about the safety of your out- 
fit. An army lariat is just the thing 
for an anchor rope, it has hooks on 
both ends and can be put to other 
uses, 

The best cover for your load can be 
made from an army poncho by sewing 
down the collar. This isa stock product 
practical and cheap. To fasten this 
cover, first get two strips of wood about 
an inch wide by a half inch thick and 
a foot longer than the distance between 
the thwarts of your canoe, bend them 
to the shape of the gunwales by soak- 
ing in water. 


ea loading the boat cover the 
load with the poncho allowing it 
to overlap the sides only about an inch; 
then lay your strips along the inside 
of the gunwale and press them down to 
the thwarts, fasten the strips to the 
inwale by tying with twine about two 
inches from the end. Don’t use wire 
or unbreakable cord. The loops holding 
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An Ideal Camping Spot 


the strips should be permanent but 
loose enough to permit the strips being 
slipped in and out without the necessity 
of untying. The slack in the cover can 
be taken up by making a fold down the 
center. The ends are folded over as 
on a package and tucked under the 
thwart. The cover will lie flat at all 
times and can not be blown off by the 
wind, yet it is easy to get at the load 
by slipping out the end of one strip 
and raising a corner of the cover. This 
arrangement makes an_ absolutely 
waterproof top and the manner of fas- 
tening eliminates any risk in case of 
a capsize for the cover will pull out 
from under the strips and let the load 
go overboard without sinking the craft. 

The popular conception of balancing 
a canoe is to get the weight low down 
over the keel, and to accomplish this 
most canoeists eliminate the floor rack, 
also because it is considered effeminate, 
but this is an indication of ignorance 
of its real purpose. The floor of a 
sharp ended boat should be flat; this is 
especially important in round bottom 
craft. When the weight is all over the 
keel the center of gravity is in the 
center of the boat and causes the keel 
to act as a pendulum and the round 
bottom being sensitive to shifting 
weight makes a very unstable boat. 
By using a floor rack between the 
thwarts only wide enough to raise the 
floor an inch and a half or two inches 
above the keel the center of gravity is 
shifted to both sides equally; this makes 
the canoe much steadier and gives a 
bilge space to gather rain or shipped 
water keeping the bottom of the load 
dry. 


HE floor rack can also be used under 
the tent floor on wet ground when 
willows are not available. While on 
the subject of a dry boat, don’t forget 
to take along a large sponge to bail and 
wash out with. It also serves as a bath 


sponge. 
840 


It is not my aim to explode all pop- 
ular theories, but I wish it understood 
that I am discussing the Mississippi 
River exclusively in this article and no 
matter where you may start from, the 
longest leg of your journey will be on 
the father of waters which has no com- 
parison with smaller streams. I am 
presuming that the individual contem- 
plating a trip of this kind will have 
sufficient intelligence to know when to 
moderate the principles, herein set 
forth, when traveling on narrowed 
streams and apply them accordingly. 


N contradicting popular theory I say 

travel heavy and let your ballast be 
food. You will be going down stream 
and bucking heavy winds that would 
blow an empty or light canoe all over 
the river if not upstream and make it 
almost impossible to handle. Try an 
empty canoe on a windy lake, alone, and 
then put in ballast and note the differ- 
ence. 

When ready to start, the loaded 
canoe should balance on an even keel, 
your added weight should not pull the 
stern down more than two inches lower 
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than the bow. Remember the wind. 
The cover should always be in place in 
anticipation of rain. Under the bow 
deck is the chain and picket pin, also a 
stick or two of dry pine to whittle 
shavings from for starting fires in bad 
weather. The canvas bucket and slicker 
are handiest under the rear deck, the 
sponge under the seat. The spare 
paddle fits in the bow and the cushions 
on the seat. 


- it should rain keep going, it will 
be just as wet on shore as it is in 
the boat and you won’t get anywhere 
if you don’t keep moving. - The average 
rainfall is one day per week. 

The load is snug, so pull out your 
slicker and roll up your pants. If you 
have the right kind of slicker you will 
be perfectly comfortable; if not you 
will learn right there that any old thing 
won’t do for a canoe trip. A coat that 
buttons down the front will drain into 
your lap when you sit down. Oilskins 
can be had that button down the side. 
A poncho also has merit and is easy 
to get out of in case of a capsize. 

The sponge will take care of the 
water in the boat. It won’t rain over 
five hours in one stretch and you can 
then eat a sandwich. By the time you 
are ready to camp it has stopped again 
and you have accomplished from twenty 
to thirty-five miles of your journey, de- 
pending upon the speed of the current. 

Allow at least two hours of daylight 
for pitching camp or you may find your- 
self eating supper in the dark. On 
clay banks always find a high, well 
drained spot for camp; but whenever 
possible choose a sand bar. (I will 
take them up later.) Unload the boat 
and pull it out of the water at once, 
then erect the tent and put the bedding 
inside, carry the load up to the tent 
and set up the grate over a trench, this 
is especially important for draft when 
using a steel oven which will not bake 
properly unless the fire heats the bot- 
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tom. After camp is made, gather 
enough fire wood for both meals, a 
small fallen tree is best as you can 
carry it all in one load. Chop it into 
fourteen or sixteen: inch lengths. If the 
butts are too thick, they must be split, 
this is best accomplished by driving the 
ax into the butt and then pounding the 
ax head on a stump or log holding the 
butt with one hand and the ax handle 
with the other so that they do not come 
in contact or the handle may be broken. 


F you have no pine, shavings can be 

whittled from the inside of a split 
log. Prepare your meal while the fire 
is getting started. Get a good bed of 
coals before cooking and then feed the 
wood end first so as to get as little 
blaze as possible, otherwise you will 
have burnt food as well as burnt fingers 
and smoke in your eyes. 

After supper wash out the canoe and 
pull it up far enough to be safe from 
rising -water, and 
in sight of the tent 
so if prowlers or 
stray cattle come 
around after dark 
you can shine them 
with your electric 
lantern without 
leaving the tent. 
Cover your cases 
with the canoe 
cover and tie it on 
with the rope so it 
will not blow away, 
then gather a 
bunch of logs for 
your night fire. 
Wet driftwood is 
good for banking a 
fire, it drys gradu- 
ally and burns 
slowly enough to 
last nearly all 
night. 

See that every- 
thing is shipshape and tidy for you 
may have to spend another day in camp 
so don’t clutter it up. 


Y the time your chores are finished 

it is dark and you sit before the fire 
smoking or reviewing the events of 
the day, speculating on the weather for 
tomorrow, studying the stars and listen- 
ing to the song of the katydids. Candles 
and oil lanterns (except an emergency 
candle) are a nuisance and only at- 
tract insects. If you must read, read 
the signs of nature. If you want to 
write do it at the post office of the 
towns you stop at. An electric lantern 
will supply all the light you may re- 
quire and last for the entire trip, unless 
it is used as a reading lamp. 


A smudge is usually harder on the 
camper than upon mosquitoes and not 


very effective at best. Mosquitoes will 
riot come between you and the fire if 
you sit close, so just hang your slicker 
over your head like a shawl, sit on the 
skirt and lap the corners over your 
ankles, this will give protection and 
catch the heat, keeping your back warm. 


If there are willows near camp and 
you fail to make a browse bed under the 
tent floor, don’t be surpriséd if you 
feel cold or get rheumatism from sleep- 
ing on the damp ground. But don’t for- 
get, also, near the willows mean mos- 
quitoes and mosquitoes mean malaria. 


Small streams are all fairly much 
alike in characteristics: rippling water 
and rapids usually denote obstructions 
beneath the surface or an uneven bot- 
tom, but on the Mississippi these signs 
are not always applicable. Ripples gen- 
erally mark the outer edge of the chan- 
nel, while rapids are formed by strong 
winds blowing against the deep cur- 
rent. Up stream winds form rapids. 


MOORED, 


Showing a Safe Method of Mooring the Canoe 


Quartering winds an entire wavy sur- 
face. 

A good canoeist will ride the chop- 
chop and make better time than can be 
made in smooth water, which denotes 
shallows, dead current or sand bars. 
While on the subject of sand bars I 
will offer a few suggestions regarding 
them. A sand bar, meaning sand 
beaches or islands, is the logical camp 
spot for the canoeist, it always offers 
a well drained spot to pitch a tent, it is 
clean and fairly comfortable to lie on, 
it is close to the water and the canoe is 
always in sight. Driftwood is gener- 
ally abundant and insect pests are 
scarce. It is the best place to dry out 
the tent and bedding as the sun is un- 
obstructed. It also has privacy, being 
uninhabited and is the ideal place to 
bathe and do washing, Last but not 


least, it supplies fresh water. As long 
as you can keep your canteen filled 
from the wells at farm houses it is ad- 
visable to do so. But the time will oc- 
cur when this convenience will be con- 
spicuously absent and you must drink 
river water unless you happen to run 
across a Government Quarter boat. 


‘bo water is always muddy below 
the Missouri River and should al- 
ways be cleared before using. This can 
be done by various methods: with a 
pocket filter, with chemicals that will 
precipitate it, by. letting it settle over 
night in a vessel (canvas bucket) or 
digging a. sand well and bailing the 
water out until it runs clear. A sand 
well caves in very easy as soon as 
water level is reached, but with care 
and practice one can become quite adept 
at digging them. A well six inches deep 
must have a large diameter in propor- 
tion, about two feet, and be near the 
water’s edge. The 
water obtained is 
seepage of the sur- 
face but it can be 
sterilized with a 
few drops of io- 
dine. A piece of 
zine three feet long 
by six inches wide 
can be carried to 
roll in a cylinder 
and thrust into the 
sand, when scooped 
out it will prevent 
cave-ins. Rain 
water can also be 
dipped from pools 
when fresh. 
Don’t drink the 
muddy water 
(many do). We all 
must eat our peck 
of dirt in a life- 
time, but that is no 
reason why anyone 
should try to crowd it into a short vaca- 
tion at the expense of the kidneys, be- 
sides, food cooked in muddy water is 
not very appetizing. 


HE one drawback to sand bars is 

the unprotected location in case of 
storms. But a real waterproof tent 
fastened with long pins can weather a 
fairly stiff blow. 

The tent should be pitched as high as 
possible, never on a bar that is less than 
a foot above water level in the season 
when the river is falling. The wind 
blowing upstream during the day backs 
up the water, which will rise about six 
inches when the wind dies down at 
night. 

Spots on sand bars that show a clay 
crust should be avoided as these are 

(Continued on page 372) 
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Where brook meets river—the favored feeding place of trout. 


To Know 
a 


Trout River 


Intimately, One 
Must Tarry 
a While 
on 
Its Shores 


Camping on the Stream 


HE persistent angler fishes a 
- stream often and carefully. He 

soon finds that some parts are 
productive of fish while others are not. 
He thinks he knows the stream. A 
better acquaintance with it gained 
through camping on its bank would 
teach him otherwise. It would be a 
revelation. The first night would be 
unforgetable. Let me tell you. 

I too had fished on a certain famous 
trout stream in the foothills of the 
Catskills for a row of seasons with 
varying results. Most of the trips had 
been hasty, forced and too short. I 
had longed for more intimate knowl- 
edge of the stream and at length found 
sufficient leisure for a camping trip. 
Arriving one evening at the railroad 
station with my outfit and with two 
boys, neither of whom had been on 
such an adventure, I acquainted a na- 
tive with my purpose. This man had 
often led me through these mountains 
in former years and was supposed to 
know every foot of the ground. He sug- 
gested a certain grove of sugar maples 
on the farther side of the stream about 
six miles distant. 

An old Ford car soon brought us to 
the home of a farmer who readily 
granted consent. We began to carry in 
our luggage for about a thousand feet 
through a plowed field to a ford in the 
stream and waded knee deep for about 
thirty yards to the other side. Just 
below to the right lay the grove of 
sugar maples on the water’s edge. We 
scrambled along in the dusk on a cow 
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path skirting the stream through a 
tangle of driftwood and up and down 
over decayed moss-covered trunks of old 
hemlocks, and finally found the only 
place level and large enough for a tent, 
close to and high over the water. 

Darkness overcame us erecting the 
tent poles and we stretched our canvas 
by the light of the campfire. We wanted 
a secluded spot and we found it. A 
sprawling water birch and the branches 
of huge maples hid us from view of the 
other shore. I shall never forget that 
night. The stream sang a new song. 
Often I heard it again, having since 
camped on the identical spot half a doz- 
en times but never since have its notes 
been so varied, so clear and human. 
Like sounds of distant sleighbells, now 
here, now there, now farther on, now 
with a louder moan it seemed. And 
from above the ford, where rocks re- 
strain the swirling surges, a hum of hu- 
man voices meets the ear, like a crowd 
in approbation. From down below, 
around the turn, where in the “glide” 
the waters leap and tremble, their 
angry protests rise, now sharp, now 
low like sonorous distant thunder. 


TTENTION leaps from sound to 
sound endeavoring to encompass 

all in one vast symphony, when splash, 
a trout at our very feet, adds joy to 
hope and wonder. The music of the 
stream now fades away. We are asleep. 
Too soon again we awake and draw 
our blankets close and closer still, but 
we can not keep it out, that insinuating 


cold. Over we roll over again, but we 
are colder still. A twig breaks and tne 
sound of scampering tiny feet waxe up 
a forest songster. One soft low note, 
half drowsy, plaintive as though he 1e:t 
like we, and from afar there is a cheery 
answer. The day has dawned. Though 
in the month of May, the meadow near 
by is white with frost. Strewn with 
diamonds, it sparkles in the rising sun 
which floods the stream with gold. 


XAMINING the water for some dis- 

tance above and below the camp, 
I found familiar places. On the oppo- 
site bank about a hundred yards be- 
low, where later in the summer a mass 
of forget-me-nots hides its mouth, a 
small cold streamlet enters. Here I re- 
called having encountered a few years 
before, a school of brook trout. Several 
were then caught and returned to the 
water. Above the ford where the 
stream hurls itself through a narrow 
channel against the rocky shore and 
turns to form a wide expanding sheet, 
I had seen my first dry fly. A solitary 
rhododendron there one evening cast 
dark shadows on the water which 
showed a rising trout. From afar two 
anglers were endeavoring to reach the 
spot, making casts of thirty yards and 
more with ten foot rods. Their lines 
seemed coarse and heavy but when the 
fly shot out, paused in mid-air, and like 
some dizzy falling insect fluttered down, 
it was an inspiration. I saw one catch 
the trout. 





Accordingly with 
spirits high we tried 
the mouth of that 
streamlet, but found 
no trout. Also a wide 
expanse above the 
ford, and it was bare 
of fish. The greater 
part of the day had 
been spent in vain en- 
deavors and I was 
thinking of a famous 
pool-half a mile above 
and the ruins of a 
dam more famous 
still, a half a mile be- 
low when things be- 
gan to happen. My 
son who was of the 
party had prevailed 
upon me to take along 
his chum, a lad of 
some fourteen years 
who had not before 
been in the mountains. 
I rigged a rod and 
line for him and presently found him 
sitting on a rock in the middle of the 
stream, beating about the water with 
a worm. 


EXPLAINED to him that he would 

not thus catch any trout if he tried 
all summer, that trout were shy, that 
they could see, that he must hide to 
catch them, that this sort of fishing was 
different from throwing a sinker into 
the tide. I showed him how I would 
do it with the finest leader and smallest 
fly. He stared and left me. When he 
found me again a few minutes later he 
had a brown trout, thirteen inches long. 
I asked him how he caught it. “Just 
that way,” he said, “my way.” 

Now for the triumph of art, I thought. 
I was then about a hundred yards be- 
low the camp and without a landing 
net. Asking the boy to go and pre- 
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Deep, dark waters—the haunt of leisure-seeking old trout. 


pare supper I said “when you hear me 
shout, bring the net—I will catch a 
larger fish.” 

On the other side of the stream there 
lay an old tree trunk lodged there by 
some freshet. It was imbedded there 
in such a manner, jutting out into the 
current, that from the best vantage 
point a cast upstream of about forty 
feet would just reach one end while the 
other could almost be touched with the 
tip of a three ounce rod. I had with 
me a small white miller, tied without 
wings, on a number fourteen hook. 
This was a sample fly submitted for 
a fly casting tournament and was given 
me for good luck by Mr. A. R. Hanners, 
the president of the New York Anglers’ 
Club. Standing in water almost to the 
top of my waders I began to cast in 
proper fashion at the farther end of 
the log, allowing the current to take the 


fly along its side, at the same time re- 
covering the line almost up to the leader 
and then again with a few false casts 
laying out its full length. 

I believe it was Mr. George La 
Branche who advised this procedure in 
order to make the trout surmise that 
not only one, but a whole flock of white 
millers were floating down the stream. 
I made fifty casts or more, but it was 
useless. Reluctantly I retreated toward 
the shore and stood on the very rock 
where I had given gratuitous advice to 
the boy. I felt discouraged but was 
loath to leave and began to toil again 
in the same manner, listening and 
watching the fly in its course along the 
log, when just about as I was going to 
lift it for another cast it was taken by a 
large brown trout. Though suddenly, 
he seemed to rise deliberately. He ap- 
peared to be in no great hurry, closed 
his mouth over the fly with an audible 
smack and turned tail down without 
great trepidation, only then he felt the 
hook and rushed down stream. I played 
out line and yelled like a mad man. The 
boys tell me that I executed an Indian 
war dance on that rock. I could see 
their faces through the trees in blank 
amazement. Now the trout was coming 
toward me. I reeled in furiously and 
howled louder. At last they under- 
stood, came running and one of them 
jumped knee deep in the water and 
netted the fish in front of me. This 
trout was over twenty inches long and 
the largest I had ever caught. Art 
had triumphed; the boys: called it luck. 


SHORT distance above this spot 

the stream is about thirty feet in 

width and impeded by large boulders. 
(Continued on page 374) 
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DR. JAMES ALEXANDER HENSHALL 


R. JAMES ALEXANDER HENSHALL is 
dead. The best-known of American anglers, 
and one of the most distinguished author- 

anglers of all times has gone to that “undiscovered 
country from whose bourn no traveler returns,” 
~ or aa left behind him a world better that he has 
ived. 

Dr. Henshall came of a distinguished Maryland 
family. He was educated in the institutions of his 
state, and after a thorough grounding in the Clas- 
sics and several years of travel, he took up the 
study of medicine, and after graduation settled in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Later he moved to Oconomowoc, 
Wisconsin, and it was here in the center of a 
beautiful lake region that he began his study of 
the black bass. This so engrossed him that he 
gave up the practice of medicine and devoted his 
entire attention to fish culture, and eventually 
moved to Montana, accepting a position as Super- 
intendent of the United States Bureau of Fisheries 
at Bozeman in that state. 

In 1910 he left Montana to take up a similar 
position in Tupelo, Mississippi, where he lived until 
1917, returning to Cincinnati, where he made his 
home and from there continued his writings. 

Dr. Henshall succeeded in propagating the gray- 
ling. He was the author of the Federal Fisheries 
Plan. It is generally recognized that had it not 
been for his efforts the black bass would have be- 
come extinct in America. 

During his life Dr. Henshall received many 
signal honors, both at home and abroad, among 
them being a medal from the French Government, 
the presidency of the American Fisheries Society, 
the Cincinnati Society of Natural History, the 
Montana Society of Natural Sciences. Dr. Hen- 
shall was Honorary National President of the 
lzaak Walton League of America. 

He was confined to his bed at the time of their 
late convention, but dictated a message which was 
read to the inembers. 

“Let us continue the good work already begun, 
and not grow weary of well-doing until our work 
and the work of those who succeed us is finished.” 
These few words express with clarity the subtle 
philosophy and indomitable spirit which enabled 
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him to carry on his useful work, despite his im- 
paired vision and physical weaknesses. 

Dr. Henshall has been a contributor to FoREST 

AND STREAM for half a century, and practically all 
of his books have appeared at one time or another 
serially in our columns. Among these were 
“Camping and Cruising in Florida,” “The Book of 
the Black Bass,” which is recognized as the most 
comprehensive treatise ever written on what he 
termed the “gamest fish that swims,” “More About 
the Black Bass,” “Florida Fish and Fishing,” 
Black Bass, Pike, Perch, and Others,” “Ye Gods 
and Little Fishes,” “Favorite Game Fish of Inland 
Waters,” his autobiography, which is now awaiting 
publication, and his “It Is Not All of Fishing to 
Fish,” which is now running serially in our 
columns, ; 
- The name and the works of Dr. Henshall will 
occupy a position in history which will grow 
brighter with the years, for “the good that men do 
lives after them,” and Dr. Henshall’s life was one 
long effort in the cause of conservation. 


SIE ENR RES MAN AN RMS 
THE GAME REFUGE BILL 


HE most important bill in the cause of con- 

servation passed by the late Congress was 

the Upper Mississippi Wild Life and Fish 
Refuge Bill authorizing the appropriation of $1,- 
500,000 for the purchase of overflowed bottom lands 
along the Mississippi River, between Wabasha, 
Minn., and Rock Island, III. 

The Agricultural Appropriation Bill for the year 
beginning July 1st makes an appropriation of 
$400,000 so that work on this project can begin im- 
mediately. The bill was sponsored by the Izaak 
Walton League and was introduced in the House 
by Harry B. Hawes, Congressman from Missouri. 
By the passage of this bill, Congress clearly demon- 
strates that it is alive and responsive to the call 
of the country for game refuges and is ready to 
face the situation squarely. It also indicates, as 
we have previously pointed out, that the defeat of 
the Brookhart Game Refuge Bill was due simply 
to the fact that the best judicial and legislative 
minds of the nation are opposed to the creation of 
new federal bureaus to be supported by a new 
system of direct taxation. 

In the past quarter of a century this country has 
accepted many new forms of taxation, both direct 
and indirect. The limit, however, has been reached 
and far-seeing statesmen, irrespective of party 
lines, recognize the fact that the over-centraliza- 
tion of power in Washington is leading us danger- 
ously near autocracy. 

In his annual message to the Izaak Walton 
League in Chicago, last month, President Will H. 
Dilg said: “During the past two years I have spent 
a great deal of time in Washington and I have 
more than a passing acquaintance with many of 
the members of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and over and over again I have been 
told by Republicans and Democrats alike that they 
would have twenty times preferred voting for the 
Game Refuge bill if it represented a straight ap- 
propriation as does the Mississippi Fish Refuge 
bill.” It was suggested by Mr. Dilg that Congress- 





man Harry B. Hawes, who introduced the Missis- 
sippi bill in Congress, be authorized to form a, 
committee of Senators and Congressmen to draw 
up a game refuge bill that will pass the next Con- 
gress. This bill should appropriate not less than 
$3,000,000 a year for the next fifteen years with 
concurrent jurisdiction in the states where these 
refuges are located, the scientific development of 
these areas to be left to federal experts and the 
policing to be done by the state constabulary. This 
is straightforward legislation such as the sports- 
men of this country have a right to expect from 
their representatives. 


Today President Coolidge and the leaders of 
thought in both houses of Congress are in favor of 
the creation of refuges for the preservation of our 
wild life. If Dr. Nelson, of the Biological Survey, 
and Mr. Burnham, of the American Game Protec- 
tive Association, will drop their long cherished idea 
of creating a new federal bureau of super game 
wardens with a new form of federal taxation and 
will cooperate with the sportsmen of this country, 
a bill can be written by such men as Congressman 
Hawes and his associates that will pass Congress 
and the purchase of lands for game refuges can 
begin without unnecessary delay. The demand for 
these refuges is so crying and so much time has 
already been lost -that common cause should be 
made. FOREST AND STREAM is ready to work with 
the American Game Protective Association and 
Mr. Burnham, the Izaak Walton League and 
Mr. Dilg, the Hon. Harry Hawes, or any other man 
or organization either in or out of Congress, but 
we do not want to waste time on a bill that for 
several years has been batted around Congress; a 
bill that devotes more money to salaries and execu- 
tive expenses than it does to the actual purchase 

‘of lands; a bill that confers more powers upon a 
small body of men than should be vested in any 
body of men who have ever lived; a bill that is 
absolutely opposed to the legislative sentiment of 
the times; a bill which if gumshoed through Con- 
gress would set afire a revulsion of feeling that 
would imperil the migratory bird law and the whole 
cause of conservation. 


CUT SUNDAY FISHING OF PENNA. 
ANGLERS IN N. J. 


ISHERMEN from Pennsylvania and from 
other states that prohibit Sunday fishing will 
be barred from fishing on Sunday in New Jer- 

sey, this year, for trout, bass and other game fish. 
This will be the effect of a new amendment of the 
fish and game laws, which make a non-resident fish- 
ing license valid and operative in New Jersey only 
on the days in which fishing is permitted in the 
license-holder’s home state. As Pennsylvania pro- 
hibits Sunday fishing, its anglers were immediately 
restricted by the new law, which went into effect 
when the New Jersey trout season opened on 
April 15. 

An interpretation by Attorney-General Katzen- 
bach, of New Jersey, holds that the amendment 
applies both to non-resident hunting and fishing 
and non-resident fishing licenses. It leaves no loop- 
hole through which a resident of a non-Sunday 


fishing state can find a way to fish legally on Sun- 
day in New Jersey. The law does not apply to fish- 
ing in the Delaware River throughout its entire 
length, nor to tidal waters, nor does it concern 
salt water fishing. 

Credit for procuring the passage of the measure 
is claimed by organized trout fishermen of north 
Jersey counties, at whose behest it was introduced. 
They contended that the prohibition against Sun- 
day fishing in Pennsylvania sent a great exodus of 
anglers into New Jersey over the week-ends and 
made a heavy drain upon the fishing resources of 
Jersey streams. 

Instructions issued to New Jersey wardens di- 
rect that “if a person from Pennsylvania or some 
other state which prohibits fishing on Sunday, is . 
found fishing in this state on Sunday, in waters 
other than tidal waters and the Delaware River, 
they should be considered as fishing without a 
license and prosecuted accordingly.” 


THE MAGIC OF JUNE 


OSES and brides and poets run rampant in 
the sixth month. “Nature,” we are told, “is 
now a pretty maid of seventeen.” The honey- 

suckle and the water lily are the month-flowers, 
and with many forms of the classic rose. This 
flower is romance itself, the embodiment of radi- 
ance and color, of legend and virgin beauty. Brides 
press it fervently and whisper all the omens of the 
calendar. Poets weave it into allegorical interpret- 
ation. Anglers pick its wild cousin to carry home- 
ward. In its brief lease of life it is the symbol of 
strength, wisdom, grace and delight, and yet its 
beauty is as inconstant as Spring skies or lovely 
woman’s words. The leaf, the bud, the flower— 
they are but episodes. 

June herself is but a fresh bloom doomed to dim | 
and fade under the drenching of relentless suns, 
the blanket of summer dust. Youth marks her 
step, and a carnival spirit enlightens her way, yet 
her reign is fleeting, momentary as the sheen and 
shimmer of a dragon fly’s wings over somnolent 
water. Orchards are ablaze with color, yet a 
fugitive wind tumbles earthward a beauty wrought 
by the gods. 

A great scholar once cried, “Ah, what a world— 
with roses, sunrise and sunset, Shakespeare, Beet- 
hoven, brooks, mountains, birds, maids, ballads— 
— can't it last, why can’t everybody have a good 
share?’ 


UNDER FRIENDLY BOUGHS 


AN knows not the trees beyond the end of 
pavement until he lounges beneath their far- 
flung arms, listens to the sound of the wind in 

the leaves, and lets the sorcery of nature and land- 
scapes play with the moments of communion. An 
individual mood blends with time and place. Ac- 
quaintance means friendship with wild spirits, 
strange beauty, moments of living at the pinnacle. 
One learns there are worlds and laws beyond the 
last outpost of the fleshpots where life lives in the 
primitive, where beauty stalks amidst tragedy and 
comedy, where the red gods prowl under friendly 
boughs and clean skies. 
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Equipment for the Lone 
Cruiser 


(See Article by Jack o’Lantern on 
page 339) 


[ype bags are usually suggested 
for use on a canoe trip. My can- 
did opinion of a duffle bag on a canoe 
trip where no portages are necessary 
would not be permitted in print. You 
will find a bag handy to do your shop- 
ping with, but that is all it is good for 
and any kind will do. 

Make two containers as follows: Get 
an egg or orange crate, make a solid 
box of it and cover with a single piece 
of light canvas, burlap or sheeting; fold 
in the ends as on a package and tack 
them in place, then paint it several 
coats. Make a cover of heavy canvas 
using a piece that is 
large enough to overlap 
all sides about three or 
four inches, turn the 
sides and ends down, 
fold back the corners 
and rivet or sew in 
place. This gives a 
pan shaped cover which 
can be tied on. Paint 
this or waterproof it. 

These cases already 
have a dividing parti- 
tion, put in another one 
on one side and you will have a case 
with three compartments which will 
just accommodate a one gallon canteen, 
an electric lantern, rope and belt ax. 
Your clothes will fit in the larger com- 
partment. Notches will have to be cut 
in the top of the partitions to accommo- 
date the ax and cleats on the ends to 
carry it by. The case just fits cross- 
ways against the thwart. . 

The second case is laid out the same 
way and fits behind the bow thwart. 
It should contain your cooking outfit 
in one section, potatoes and vegetables 
in another and the balance of your food 
in the larger one. 

The tent, sleeping bag and grate fit 
between the two cases, and once the 
proper balance has been established it 
seldom changes. With this arrange- 
ment one can get at any part of the 
load without disturbing the rest. 
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After countersinking a small com- 
pass in the rear thwart and throwing 
in your life preserver cushions, the boat 
equipment is complete. 

Regarding clothes, this is largely a 
matter of personal taste. The follow- 
ing list is merely offered as the writer’s 
choice: 

Mosquito head net. 

Amber eye shade to protect the eyes 
from the glaring sun. 

Slicker that buttons down the side. 

A soft sailor hat for boat and camp 
wear. A cap for town use. 

Two suits of underwear, knee length. 
(Bathing suits fall apart.) 

One flannel shirt, sport style pre- 
ferred. 

Two pair sox. 

One cotton jersey with low neck and 
long sleeves. (Keeps off flies.) 


US. CARTRIDGE BELT ASA TOILET KIT. 


A warm. roomy coat that will look 
presentable in town. 

A slip-on sweater. (It can be worn 
over the jersey or under the shirt, does 
not impede movement or take up room 
like a big sweater.) 

One pair heavy woolen pants. (Wool 
drys quickly and can be pulled and 
stretched into presentable shape for 
town wear.) Short pants are an invita- 
tion to flies to eat you up. Long pants 
can be rolled up when required. 

Two pairs of rubber soled tennis 
shoes. (One pair for use in the boat, 
the others for camp and town. Tennis 
shoes look presentable, they are cheap, 
they do not scratch the boat, permit 
wading without being damaged, and 
give ample protection against sticks and 
stones besides drying quickly on the 
feet. Stockings are not necessary with 
these shoes, but protect against flies. 


A tie, handkerchiefs and a bath towel. 

Before leaving home pack a grip with 
what you may want and have it sent 
to you when you near the end of your 
journey. 

An ideal toilet kit can be had by us- 
ing an army cartridge belt and a couple 
of first aid pouches. The belt pockets 
hold all toilet necessities and are easily 
accessible. The pouches will hold a first 
aid packet and a few favorite medi- 
cines. A few extra bandages and a 
trench mirror in your coat pocket fix 
you up. 

Don’t forget to take iodine. A few 
drops in your canteen will kill typhoid 
germs. Your doctor will tell you how 
much is safe to use. 

A good sleeping bag is the best bed 
covering. If you do not wish to buy a 
new one, sew your blankets up the side 
about five feet and re- 
inforce the end of the 
seam with a triangular 
insert of tape. You 
will need at least three 
warm blankets in the 
fall, or one good blan- 
ket and a kapock quilt 
bag and a light canvas 
cover. The cover can 
be made from a shelter 
half. 

The nights are cold 
in the fall and there is 
always a heavy fog on the river when 
the moon is up. 

The tent should be small and easy 
to erect (preferably with a single pole). 
Be sure it is absolutely waterproof. A 
leaky tent may ruin. your trip or at 
least spoil a sweet disposition. Use 
the longest steel tent pins because the 
short ones won’t hold in the sand when 
it rains. 

As the cases are waterproof they can 
be left outside, but should be placed 
flanking the tent door so they can be 
reached from within. Don’t place the 
cases directly on the ground or they 
will rot from dampness. Rest them 
on sticks. When leaving camp for an 
extended absence they can be put in- 
side the tent for safe keeping. 

The following list of cooking utensils 
have been tried out for three months 
and found very satisfactory for a one 
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man kit. It is very compact and conse- 
quently takes up but little space. 

One aluminum Boy Scout cook kit. 
(Omit the fry pan.) 

One 7% by 2% fireless cooker pot. 
(Outside top measure.) 

One 8% by 1% deep jelly cake pan. 
(Outside top measure.) 

One 9 inch fry pan (steel) with fold- 
ing handle. 

Knife, fork and spoon, large spoon. 

One pan cake turner, short handle. 

One can opener. 

Wire cloth pot cleaner. Soap that 
floats. Dish towel. 

Folding grate (and baker if you like). 

Ax and pocket or 
sheath knife. a 

Canned goods are i Gs) 
recommended for the Of Mic 
trip as being most A, 
practical. Only the 
larger cities are con- 
venient to the river 


-and so for the sake of 


convenience as well as 
economy it is best to 
carry sufficient pro- 
visions to carry you 
between ports. By 
purchasing at well 
known chain stores 
you will keep uni- 
formity in the quality 
of your food at better 
prices. The food list 
given here will last 
about ten days, and if 
purchased in the 
smallest sizes there 
will be no waste, this will offset the 
slight increase in price. 
4 pounds bacon. 
small jars chipped beef. 
small cans Vienna sausage. 
small can corned beef. 
lb. can lard or compound (bacon 
drippings will keep this filled). 
2 small cans baked beans. 
2 small cans chili con carne. 
1 small can corn. 
10 small cans condensed milk. 
6 small cans meat by-products. 
small cans sardines. 
small jars jam. 
small jar peanut butter. 
lb. lima beans. 


Ib. rice (unpolished). 

Ibs. yellow corn meal. 

Ibs. self raising flour (unless you do 

a lot of baking this will last a month). 

1 package spaghetti. 

1 package oatmeal. 

1 lb. raisins. 

2 Ibs. prunes. 

2 lbs. apricots. 

6 Ibs. potatoes. 

2 lbs. sweet potatoes. 

2 Ibs. onions. 

100 tea tablets (enough for the trip). 

6 oz. can instant coffee (enough for a 
month, has a good flavor, no bother 
to make and not much more expensive 
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than coffee). 

1 qt. can syrup (slip top can). 
1 small package cheese. 

4 lbs. sugar. 

1 Ib. salt. 

lean paprika. 

1 can cinnamon. 

3 loaves bread. 

Wheat cakes will serve if you run 
out of bread. 

Waxed bags will do to hold the dry 
foods and bacon. The bacon bag should 
be sewed flat like an envelope. 

I will not attempt a discourse on 
cooking as there are plenty of good 
books to be had dealing with the sub- 
ject. For a condiment I have suggested 
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paprika, it serves all the purposes of 
pepper and can frequently be used 
where pepper is uncalled for and gives 
an appetizing appearance to starchy 
dishes. Cinnamon is a good flavoring 
for rice pudding. 

A sandwich lunch is enough for the 
noon meal and can be made with meat 
by-products, sardines, jam or peanut 
butter. 

For navigation a telescope and the 
light list of the Mississippi River are 
valuable adjuncts. The light list is 
published in two booklets, upper and 
lower Mississippi River (meaning above 
or below the Missouri River), by the 

Department of Com- 
merce and Lighthouse 
Service, and cost 
twenty cents for each 
booklet. By using a 
light list you can al- 
ways tell where you 
are without having to 
depend upon. unin- 
formed natives for 
your information. A 
telescope is not an ab- 
solute necessity, but 
the convenience of a 
glass is worth the 
extra expense ($6.00), 
for it saves many a 
long paddle ashore to 
read light numbers or 
to hunt a camp site. 

As a parting cau- 
tion a few don’ts are 
in order: 

Don’t forget: the 

wind is your worst enemy. 

Don’t get too close to shore with a 
strong beam wind blowing or you may 
be run aground and swamped. This 
is particularly likely when rounding a 
bend. It is best to tack into the wind 
until you clear the point, you will then 
have the wind on your back. 

Don’t make a galley slave of your- 
self. Take a day off now and then and 
loaf or you will go stale. 

Don’t make short cuts through side 
channels unless you can see the outlet, 
or you may get in a blind pocket. 

Don’t accept a tow from a motor 
boat. A loaded canoe does not tow 

(Continued on page 372) 
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' Henry Braithwaite’s Tales of the Forest 


The Fisher Is One of the Most Elusive of Woodland Creatures. 
Here Is an Interesting Chapter on His Life Habits 


the martens. How it came to get 

the name of fisher I have never 
been able to find out.- It is known as 
the Black Cat in this country and is 
now one of the highest priced furs we 
catch, excepting silver fox, and it com- 
petes with him as a good second. I 
have never had any evidence 
that it ever goes - fishing, al- 
though it is very fond of fish, 
and trout particularly, which is 
one of the best baits I know of 
to catch him with. 

The fisher is a determined 
fighter, but the only animal I 
know of that he will deliberately 
attack is the porcupine. He will 
kill and eat them whenever he 
finds them. I have seen some 
fishers with skins nearly worth- 
less from being full of quills, 
and the most singular thing 
about it is, the quills only go 
through the skin, then turn and 
run along between the skin and 
the flesh until they work out. 

Fishers are great climbers and 
jump from one tree to another 
when pursued. They feed on all 
kinds of berries in summer and 
beechnuts and mountain ash 
berries in winter. 

I had an adventure with one 
once that showed me his fighting 
propensity., I started out from 
camp one morning with three 
dogs a man had left in my care 
until his return. The dogs had 
the reputation of being good 
hunters; one was a bull terrier, 
one a fox hound and one a New- 
foundland. It was good snow- 
shoeing and good traveling for 
the dogs. A short distance from 
camp we crossed a fresh Black 
Cat track. As soon as the fox 
hound struck it he started on, 
and the other two followed. There 
was nothing left for me to do but go 
and see what happened. 


Te fisher is one of the largest of 


Must have gone nearly two miles 

when I came to a hollow pine tree 
which had blown down a short time 
before. The Black Cat had taken re- 
fuge in it and the dogs were barking 
and howling and trying to tear their 
way in. The only trouble then was, if 
they drove him out. they would tear him 
to pieces and spoil his hide. I started 
to cut a notch in the tree and find out 
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where the black cat was and kill him 
in the tree, but I had only struck a few 
blows when he came out. He stepped 
from one dog to another and bunches 
of hair flew at every step. Finally they 


all got into a pile, but the fisher came 
walking out of it, and when a dog came 
too close he wheeled around and hit 


Henry Braithwaite, with pack and axe, following 


a woodland trail. 


him a slap and the dog would roll over 
and yell. I rushed as quick as I could 
for my gun which was standing against 
a tree, but I couldn’t use it for fear of 
shooting the dogs, which if they had 
been mine I would have done. I fol- 
lowed for a quarter of a mile hoping 
the cat would climb, but he simply went 
on, taking his time, and the dogs kept 
at a respectable distance behind. I soon 
got out of wind and turning back reached 
camp a little after dark, hungry, tired, 
and not in a very good humor. The dogs 
got back some time in the night and 


had the pleasure of staying out of 
doors. 

I well remember the first fisher I ever 
caught, about the year 1854. I re- 
member the date because it was about 
the time of the Crimean War. I didn’t 
know what it was and thought at first 
it was some kind of a fox. None of the 

neighbors knew what it was and 
finally I found two men, one of 
whom told me it was a Black 
Cat and the other called it a 
“picklunk.” 1 skinned and 
cleaned it the same as a fox, 
took it to Fredericton and got 
nine shillings for it, which I 
thought was a fancy price as 
foxes were or!y worth three to 
five shillings; we counted ovr 
money then in pounds, shillings 
and pence. 


ieee are very easy ani- 
mals to catch. I used to 
catch them in traps built the 
same as marten traps, only 
larger. They were fooled so 
much by traps being too small 
that they got shy of them. In 
setting steel traps for them, 
they are likely to take a foot off. 
Some set traps with a spring 
pole, but it is a cruel way to 
kill animals. A better way is to 
set the trap along the side of a 
large tree and drive a nail up 
as far as the trap chain will 
reach; leave no brush or any- 
thing round it or the chain will 
get fast in it. See that the tree 
is large enough, so the fisher 
can’t go round and get the chain 
hooked around the trap or him- 
self. I have never lost one with 
a trap set that way. 

I had an old Indian hunter 
with me one winter, and coming 
to camp one night we saw a 
fresh Black Cat track. The Indian 
was carrying a trap we hadn’t set that 
day and says, “set um trap here and 
catch um to-night.” He cut off a little 
fir tree, leaving. the stump about two 
feet high, slipped the ring in the chain 
over it, dropped it down and drove a 
wedge in it. He hung a piece of par- 
tridge up for bait and the next morning, 
when we came hack on the trail, we 
found that the Black Cat had struck 
our track and followed it to the trap 
and got in; then he had deliberateiy 

(Continued on page 373) 
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Mouth” Explained 
Authoritatively 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


“TD OT-FLIES” belong to a family of 
two-winged flies that is of special 
interest on account of the parasitic 


habits of the “worms” or larvae, 
all of which are known to prey 
upon mammals. Some species 
of these “worms” are parasites 
in the stomach and digestive 
tracts, others in tumors formed 
by the larvae under the skin, 
(Rabbit Bots, by A. B. Champ- 
lain, FOREST AND STREAM, De- 
cember, 1923), while the third 
type affects the head and ‘throat 
of deer, caribou, moose and re- 
lated animals. 

It is the latter type of “bots” 
with which we are now con- 
cerned. The adult or parent 


. “bot-flies” place their young 


(which in this instance are lar- 
vae or “worms,” also called 
“bots”) on or about the nose or 
mouth of the animal. The 
“worms” enter the head of the 
host through the mouth or nos- 
trils and feed upon the matter 
that is secreted by the internal 
mucous membranes, caused by 
the irritating presence of these 
spined “bots.” 

The nasal cavities are prob- 
ably the original centers of in- 
festation, but the “bots” are 
often dislodged or migrate to 
other situations, such as parts 
of the throat, palate, base of 
tongue, and other similar areas, 
where they cause painful and 
probably dangerous wounds. 

Our knowledge of this inter- 
esting group of flies is very 
limited, and it is likely that 
there are many conflicting 
stories and superstitions con- 
cerning them. Hunters and 
others would be contributing 
valuable data to our knowledge 
of them, if they would send 
notes on their observations, with 
specimens of live “bots” from 
mammals or fresh game heads 


“Butterflies from a Deer’s 


Forest and Stream Letters 


to the Government or State Entomolo- 
gists. 

The flies themselves are seldom ob- 
served, and on account of their swift 
flight are difficult to capture. They 
may be found in the mountain regions 
and in the woods where their hosts 
abound. It is an interesting fact that 


DOWN ALONG THE 
LINVILLE 


By Dr. Wade Oliver 


Down along the Linville, 
When dusk lay cool, 

Dad and I would steal away 
To fish a shadowy pool; 
“Dead Man’s Pool” they called 

it; 

Why, I never knew; 

Kind of lonésome-dark it was 
As day burned blue! 


Trout? You should have seen 
them, 

Swift and keen of eye, 

Hunger-lean and gamy, 

Leaping at the fly; 

“Ho, that was a beauty!” 

“I’ve got another, Dad!” 

“Cast in by the alders, 

“And look sharp, lad!” 


Down along the Linville; 
Ah, the years have flown; 
One of us returns at dusk 
Silent and alone, 

Puffs his pipe and watches, 
When dusk lies cool, 
Shadow shapes of yesterday 
Rise in “Dead Man’s Pool’; 


Hears acrose the distance 
The singing of a line, 

A reel click,‘a far voice 
Crystal-clear and fine: 
“Cast your fly for beauty - 
“There, by the alders, lad!” 


* * * * * * 


God, if you were only here 
To help me land it, Dad! 











these flies, which are the adults of 
the species, have no functional mouth 
parts—they do not eat, but devote their 
whole life to the propagation of the 
species, first the mating—then the fe- 
males, which are in this case the 
hunters, with swift flight and unerring 
instincts locate their quarry. 

The larvae, “worms” or “bots” 
do not transform in the body of 
the host. They leave these situ- 
ations at the proper time, and 
fall to the ground where they 
complete their metamorphosis— 
i. e., the change from larva to 
pupa and from pupa to adult. 

The ordinary “bots” that at- 
tack horses and cattle, and with 
which we are more familiar, be- 
long to this same family of in- 
sects. They lay their eggs on 
the hair of the animal, where 
they are licked off, and so 
brought into the mucous-lined 
passages. 

A. B. CHAMPLAIN, 


Penn. Dept. of Agriculture. 


A Good Conservationalist 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


AM an incurable conserva- 

tionalist of our birds, game, 
fish and fur animals. I have 
spent forty years in personal 
contact with the creatures of 
forest and stream as a hunter, 
trapper, naturalist and pro- 
tector. 

The texture of fur in the fur 
bearers, their. habits, tempera- 
ment and methods of living, the 
beautiful birds in the different 
stages of development, have 
taken the most part of my life- 
time and will take the balance. 

Last year I kept an accurate 
record of the destruction of 
what I call predatory vermin 
which is far superior in num- 
ber to the good, useful and 
beautiful creatures of forest 
and stream. The record fol- 
lows: 
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9 wildeats, 8 grey fox, 30 red fox, 
84 mink, 54 weasels, 18 stray house 
cats, 22 crows, 11 hawks, 1 owl, 15 
woodchucks, 180 rattlesnakes, 64 water 
snakes, 312 red squirrels. 

So you see I am a destroyer as well 
as a protector. I have no apology, for 
my natural bent for my first plaything 
was dad’s old six-gun. I trapped a 
wolf pup before I could recite all of my 
A B C’s and my first lesson in nature 
was given to me by an old Flathead 
Indian chieftain. 

JOSEPH BARBER, 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Maine Deer Change Habitat 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

HERE has been a_ remarkable 

change in the habitat of the deer 

in this state within the memory of the 
writer. For nearly 40 years, in his 
younger days, he was in the woods al- 
most constantly in the hunting season, 
and up to within two or three years of 
the close of that period, never saw even 
so much of the track of a deer. No 
one, in fact, hunting in the long-settled 
portions of Maine or New Hampshire, 
thought of seeing a deer. Few owned 
rifles and these were kept chiefly for 
target practice. The shotgun was the 
universal weapon of the less extensive 
woods. Occasionally some ambitious 
party tiring of shooting small game, 
visited some wild section of the states 
mentioned on a deer hunt and when 
they returned from a successful trip 
they were looked upon as a sort of 
heroes by less fortunate Nimrods. 

About the year 1900 it was reported 
that three deer were seen in close prox- 
imity to our village. Great was the 
excitement. Men, boys and even women 
were as anxious to get sight of these 
unusual visitors, as people were to see 
the first automobile. Naturally the 
little band could not long survive the 
crusade that was inaugurated against 
them with the coming of the hunting 
season by everyone who could lay hands 
on a rifle. But after these were bagged, 
more came. Year after year they con- 
tinued to come and in increasing num- 
bers. Other towns, too, were having 
the same experience. The shotgun has 
been deposed from its old time suprem- 
acy by the deadly high power rifle. Men 
for whom ordinary small game has no 
lure have gone crazy over deer, which 
are now plentiful ‘all over the state. 

And following in the wake of the 
deer has come a less welcome visitor— 
the savage bobcat. A few years ago 
anyone hereabout who reported that 
he had seen a bobcat was set down as 
a deliberate liar, or one whose imagina- 
tion was getting beyond his control. 
Recently several have been actually 
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shot by our hunters, and the yowlings 
of others at night in tangled swamps 
indicate that the savage creatures are 
likely to become plentiful, attracted by 
their favorite prey. 

Will McDonald, one of our most suc- 
cessful hunters and trappers, had the 
luck to bag one of these big cats. While 
out fox hunting he came upon its tracks 
in the fresh snow. For nearly two 
miles he followed the trail, bringing it 
to bay under a cliff on a wild mountain. 
The beast snarled savagely, but Will 
had the nerve to draw near enough to 
kill it with a single charge from his 
shot gun. 


JOHN L. WoopsBury, 
Cornish, Me. 


Will McDonald and his bobcat. 


t 
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A Red Fox Drive 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
] AM enclosing a clipping which ap- 

peared in the Indianapolis News 
and which is so unusual in character 
that I am sure it will be appreciated 
by FOREST AND STREAM readers. 

Automobile horns, sleighbells, fish 
horns, hunting horns, slap _ sticks, 
whistles, tin cans with resin strings 
attached and all the noise-making 
devices of Halloween and New Year’s 
celebrations raised a din such as might 
have been heard for miles and miles, 
when more than 800 persons conducted 
a successful fox drive Thursday in 
Hancock county near New Palestine. 
Seven foxes were captured alive. An- 
other selected a point in the line 
guarded by two boys, rushed between 


their legs and escaped, and still an- 
other was killed when he tried to rush 
the lines. 

Farmers had complained that fre- 
quent visits of the foxes that had 
infested the neighborhood had de- 
pleted henhouses, and that even 
young pigs by scores had been vic- 
tims of the hungry beasts. 

The hunters formed a square inclos- 
ing an area of about twenty square 
miles. When the square closed in, the 
din from the noise-making devices be- 
wildered the foxes and deafened the 
hunters. 


Covered Twenty Square Miles 


The lines formed at 10 a. m. The 
north line, the National road, was com- 
manded by Albert Bueshing; the south 
line, the Brookville road, was com- 
manded by George Lance; the east 
line, Little Sugar creek, was com- 
manded .by Bert Swain, and the west 
line, the Gem and Palestine road, was 
commanded by Edward Ruschhaupt. 
The east*’and west lines were five miles 
apart, and the north and south lines 
were four miles apart at the start of 
the drive. 

Over hills, down valleys, over 
fences, through brush heaps and 
across prairies the lines moved for- 
ward. The foxes, none to wide-awake 
after visiting neighboring henhouses in 
the night, were rudely awakened from 
New Year’s slumber and, frightened, 
ran from brush piles and fallen logs, 
pursued by the hunters. As the lines 
drew together in an open field about 
two miles north of New Palestine, 
where a large circle of stakes and wire 
had been set up, the foxes evidently 
realized that they were caught. Their 
instinct was to “dig in,” and the foxes 
dug with all their might in an effort 
to hide. Slowly but surely the line of 
men approached. The inner group 
knelt at the wire circle which’ was 
about 200 feet in diameter and those 
at the rear interwove themselves in 
such a fashion that escape for the ani- 
mals was practically impossible. 


Race Selves to Exhaustion 


“We will take them alive,” an- 
nounced the captains. “No brutality 
will be allowed. They will race 
themselves to exhaustion within a 
short time and then we can pick them 
up.” 

Such was the case. The tawny 
little animals raced around the cir- 
cle for about twenty minutes and 
then were taken easily. Several of 
them snapped at heavy leather 
gloves, but no one was bitten. Farmers 
said the hunt was one of the most 
successful held in that part of the state 
for some time. Several rabbits, caught 
in the lines were a prey to several 





small boys who were experts in club 
hurling. Following the hunt the foxes 
were sold at auction by Bert Swain. 
The persons who bought them and the 
amounts paid, which totaled $82, fol- 
low: S. W. Ruschhaupt, $14.50; Cecil 
Drake, $10.25; George Lane, $12.50; 
Ara Pheres, $12.50; John Short, $10; 
Dera Johnson, $10.25, and Frank Pey- 
ton, $12. The proceeds of the auction 
were given to the county board of chari- 
ties. 
W. O. Jenkins, M. D. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Another Explanation of the 
Moose’s Dental System 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


READ with interest two letters in 

the March issue of FOREST AND 
STREAM, from W. H. Petry, Quebec, 
and Dr. Thomas Travis, Montclair, 
N. J. 


I did not see Dr. Travis’ story to 
which these two letters refer, but I 
wish to say a few words to set the 
Doctor right, since he seems to be in 
a receptive mood. 


In regard to the question of the 
moose’s upper teeth: he has none, ex- 
cept the molars. The moose is rumi- 
nant, and, in common with all “cud 
chewers” (including buffalo, bison, yak, 
musk-ox, caribou reindeer, elk, deer, 
big-horn sheep, Rocky Mountain goat, 
prong-horn antelope, domestic cattle, 
' sheep and goats), his dental equipment 
consists of 6 incisors and 2 canine 
(very like the incisors) and 12 molars, 
6 on a side in the lower; and in the 
upper jaw no front teeth at all; and 
12 molars. The notable exceptions to 
this rule are the camelidae, camels, 
llamas, alpacas and vicunas, the last 
three of South America; they have two 
incisors and two canine teeth in the 
upper jaw. The musk-deer of Central 
Asia is another exception, in that he 
has two upper canines, or tusks, re- 
sembling those -of the walrus, but only 
3 or 4 inches long. 


I have never seen any ruminating 
animal attempt to bite another, though 
I have seen some deer, in anger, lay 
back their ears. Also it is my observa- 
tion that the teeth. of all herbivorous 
animals are stained yellow, while the 
teeth of carnivora are clean and white. 

I do not doubt that an angry bull 
moose is a formidable foe, but if he 
had no other means of offense than his 
teeth, a man would be perfectly safe 
from the big fellow. 


The above named animals cannot 
bite, as can a dog or horse, nor can their 
teeth tear, as do those of the dog or cat; 
they procure their food by clamping it 
tightly between the teeth below and the 


tough gum above, and thrusting for- 
ward, thereby breaking, not cutting, the 
grass or boughs. A man can safely 
thrust his hand and arm into the mouth 
of a domestic bull, but do not try it 
with a horse. Ask any veterinary. 
P. S. HUDDLESTON, 
Red Bluff, Cal. 


Hamilton Bay Angling 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


] ENCLOSE you snaps of fish caught 
by me in Hamilton Bay and a brief 
account of one day’s fishing. I have 
been a reader of FOREST AND STREAM 
for years, buying it at my book store. 


There are many Americans passing 
through here on their way north to 
Musko and other districts who go home 
disappointed. In fact I went north for 
one week and got only one fish, so now 
I fish practically at my back door. 


Hamilton Bay, which is situated on 
Lake Ontario, is land-locked except for 
a navigation canal about five miles 
long and one and a quarter wide. Wed- 
nesday evening I whiled away the time 
making ‘preparations for Thursday’s 
fishing by shining up my brass and 
copper spoon which I made myself, 
putting on 75 yards of 15 lb. test King- 
fisher special on my four multiple Kelso 
reel. In the morning I start for the 
fishing grounds. 

I get my boat, row out until I come 
to a circular reed bed where the water 
runs off deep. I anchor 10 feet off the 
reeds. Now, not having had a smoke 
since the night before, I inhale a ciga- 
rette and make my first cast about 30 
yards up along the reed bed. Bang! 
a strike. 

He goes down in deep water, moving 
slowly at first, then he comes up and 
takes a 25 yard spurt. I knew he was 
a big one as I have caught hundreds 
of them, big and small. A big fish moves 
slowly at first, but then look out for 
that quick dash. I put my drag on my 
reel and played him twenty minutes 


A good catch of Hamilton Bay pike. 


before I landed him. I do not use a 
landing net with pike as the triple 
hooks are sure to catch in the net. I 
simply bring him alongside and grasp 
him around the back of the neck, insert 
my thumb and forefinger into the gills, 
which seems to stun the fish. He never 
moves then. Take out the hooks before 
you let go. 


Having landed my big one—8% lbs. 
—I make a complete circle of the reed 
bed, getting eight more, 2 to 3% 
pounders—total weight 31% lbs. Well, 
it is eleven-thirty. I am satisfied with 
the morning’s sport. I reach home at 
twelve. Talk about eating a dinner, 
well, I will leave it to your imagina- 
tions. 

GEORGE STRANG, 


Canada. 


Likes the 20 Bore 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
| HAVE just finished reading Mr. 


Landis’ article, “Duck Guns and 
Loads.” 


I am the owner of a twenty-gauge 
Marlin repeater. Mr. Landis said 
something about the twenty, but not 
enough. 


When I first mentioned a twenty to 
my friends, they all had something to 
say against it. Here are several of the 
things that were said to me: It won't 
carry far, it hasn’t the power, it won’t 
kill a goose at forty-five yards, the 
shells do not contain enough powder 
and shot, it doesn’t scatter enough. 


I bought a twenty-gauge anyway. 
Now I would not trade it for a twelve 
automatic. I have gone out and 
brought down as many ducks with it, 
in the same length of time as the rest of 
these fellows. As for geese, I haven’t 
gotten any this year due to the fact 
that I was ill for nearly three weeks 
during the goose season, which is very 
short here, not that the season closes, 
but they don’t stay around here very 
long. But as I said before, I have 
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brought in the ducks, and I have made 
some pretty good shots. As for shatter- 
ing, I brought down three out of a flock 
of four at about thirty-five yards with 
one shot, using number six shot. As 
for reaching out and getting them, I 
brought down a lone duck out on the 
Eyak Flats, at a distance of about sixty 
yards, with the same load, and the 
duck’s breast was pretty well torn. I 
find the twenty a very neat little gun, 
and it has done well on ducks and 
grouse, also rabbit. And I have all the 
confidence in the world that it will do 
as well on geese as the twelve. Why 
shouldn’t it? It has the same powder 
charge as the lightly loaded twelve, it 
has less shot per load, of course, shoots 
a little closer, but where does the sport 
come in where your shot scatter all over 
the range? All that the twenty needs 
is publicity. It deserves it. What do 
you say, twenty-gauge owners? Let’s 
give the twenty the chance it deserves. 

The duck and goose season is closed 
here now, but when it opens I will get 
some snapshots of some of the results 
I get with my twenty and send them to 
FOREST AND STREAM. 

G. R. McVICKER, 
Mile Seven, Alaska. 


Striking Position of the Rattler 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
HEN we were locating the Bur- 
lington Railroad across the plains 
of Wyoming and Montana, we stirred 
up a good many rattlesnakes. We 
stepped on these snakes at times when 
they were hidden in the grass. The 
sensation given one is much the same 
as stepping on a garden hose. As we 
always wore puttees or heavy leather 
legging, this protection proved suffi- 
cient. 
I had some curiosity as to the posi- 


Rattler coiled, getting into striking position. 


tion these snakes asume when angry 
or about to strike. Running onto a 
nice big plump rattler, neatly coiled up 
with the tip of his tail erect, and, as a 
warning, giving a mild rattle, we ap- 
proached near enough to take his pic- 
ture. I then secured a long stick, prod- 
ded the snake until he became angry 
and assumed the tense and venemous 
attitude shown in the second picture. 
The snake was then dispatched by 
a moderate stroke on its head, as is the 
custom, in order to rid the country of 
what is a constant menace to man and 
beast, 
E. GILLETTE, 


Sheridan, Wyo. 


Agreeing With Mr. Vickers 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

WOULD like to back up Mr. Vickers 

in his March letter on the porcu- 
pine. 


Rattler in aggressive attitude, ready to strike. 


I could cite several cases where the 
porcupine has saved lives in northern 
Ontario, but one will suffice. 


The incident occupied great atten- 
tion in Toronto not very many years 
ago, because the gentleman who took 
part in it was well known. This man, 
who was a doctor,. went away to north- 
ern Ontario for a vacation in July. 
Unfortunately, he became lost in the 
brush and for three weeks airplanes 
and search parties patroled the woods 
day after day. At length he was given 
up as dead and the parties returned 
along with the planes. However, the 
doctor surprised the province by walk- 
ing into a little town three weeks later. 
When questioned, he stated that he had 
lived on raw porcupine, since he had 
no matches. He also stated, that hav- 
ing no rifle, he had to kill them with 
a stick. This statement can be proven 
by either the Toronto Telegram or the 
Toronto Star. 

While in the district around Parry 
Sound last year, I had the pleasure of 
meeting this gentleman of the quills 
and the only thing I received was a 
boot full of quills and then he rolled 
into a ball and later bounded into the 
bush. I also learned that in this dis- 
trict he is called the “Traveler’s 
Friend.” 

Why should people wish to kill the 
porcupine when he is harmless and is 
not like the skunk, weasel, mink, etc.? 
He commits no damage except around 
camps. 

On the whole Mr. Porky is a friend 
of man and should be allowed to live in 


Wo. Harris, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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Thinks Passenger Pigeons Were 
Drowned 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
_ a reader of your magazine, 
I must say that I was deeply 
touched by the article of Dr. V. Bene- 
dicto, of Cuba. My mind has been at 
sea the same as the doctor’s, concerning 
the loss of our once numerous flock of 
passenger pigeons. Being on a farm 
well onto ten years in my younger days, 
the subject of passenger pigeons was 
never passed up and I was eyes and 
cars to hear some of the old-timers 
who actually saw and shot into these 
flocks. Truly it was murder, wantonly 
to destroy as they did. Now it may 
seem a joke to some, but the writer 
speaks of what he has actually heard 
from men who lived the lives of out- 
door men and thought twice before they 
spoke or wrote once, and when they did 
write or speak it wasn’t fiction but the 
truth as real sportsmen would tell it 
away from a camp fire. 

It was not unusual when firing into 
a flock heading for its roosting place 
at night, into the heavy woods, to get 
a bushel basket full of pigeons, and one 
shot was enough, as they were so thick 
they couldn’t be missed. And when 
they would start migrating it would 
take hours for them to pass, as the 
sky literally was full of pigeons. Mil- 
lions and millions of them. So far so 
good as to numbers. Now about the 
total extinction of these birds which 
seems a total mystery to the whole 
world at large. 

It seems as though “the sea has 
swallowed them up” would be about 
the right term to apply to this case. 
As we know, the wild pigeon bunched 
or flocked, and migrated. Now, ac- 
cording to articles in different maga- 
zines, the way I figure it out is that 
they were heading for South America 
on their migration and were overcome 
by a storm, swept into the ocean and 
drowned. Sailors who passed through 
the “death belt” reported their vessels 
riding days and days through the bodies 
of drowned pigeons. 

J. D. WILDE, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


(Many letters have been received in 
regard to the disappearance of the pas- 
senger pigeon and it appears that the 
subject has an universal interest. To 
date, however, no one has been able to 
clear up the mystery satisfactorily. 

So many subjects come up for dis- 
cussion in the Letters’ Section that we 
believe it best not to devote any 
more space to the passenger pigeon 
question until current problems have 
been attended to.—Editors.) 


A Certain Method of Recapturing 
Escaped Animals 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


CCORDING to the papers, a valu- 

able baboon in Central Park 
menagerie escaped from its cage, and, 
although still confined in the building, 
had eluded all attempts of the keepers 
to recapture it by lassoing, cornering, 
snaring, etc, so had to be shots 

Apparently the keepers do not know 
a certain simple method of securing a 
dangerous animal when at bay. This is 
one which, in my early days, was com- 
monly used for ’coons, lynxes, wildcats, 
etc. We would fasten one, or perhaps 
two, fox traps, firmly on the end of a 
10-foot pole, open and set the traps, 
then, with a man at each pole, push the 
traps toward the animal. As it strikes 
the pan deliberately, or treads on it, 
the animal is at once a prisoner. 

For a larger animal like a baboon, 
a wolf trap would have been necessary, 
but four men with four heavy traps on 
poles, could have got that baboon in 
a few minutes. As these traps are 
smooth-jawed, and if necessary may be 
muffled with a rag, the valuable animal 
would not have been injured at all in 
the recapture. F 


The menageries I know have catching 
nets for escapes, but, strange to say, 
none of them seem to have realized the 
effective simplicity of the muffled trap. 

ERNEST THOMPSON SETON, . 
Greenwich, Conn. 


The Size of an Elephant’s Brain 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

ECENTLY I saw a piece of ignor- 

ance displayed in a sporting maga- 
zine, which, while it doesn’t amount 
to much, shows how misrepresentation 
often leads a sportsman astray. What 
I refer to is the discussion relative to 
the size and shape of an elephant’s 
brain that appeared in a recent issue 
of a contemporary of FOREST AND 
STREAM. One writer contended the 
elephant’s brain was the size and shape 
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of a man’s fist, while the other had an 
equally fantastic theory to expound. 
Without any idea of entering the lists 
of this profound discussion, I shall give 
you the rigorously exact measurements 
of the brain, capacity of a young, but 
full grown tusker shot last year in 
Indo-China. The skull was split from 
ear to ear disclosing the brain which 
filled the cavity. The measurements 
of this cavity were as shown in the 
rough diagram printed on this page. 
This information may be of. value to 
some prospective African or Indian 
hunter, and with that hope in view, I 
have penned these few lines. 
JOHN CONSIDINE, 
Major of Cavalry, U.S. A. 
Philippine Is. 


A Day With Small Mouth Bass 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

N reading ForEST AND STREAM I take 

delight in some of your stories. I 
have been a lover of the fishing and 
hunting life and of course your maga- 
zine appeals to me. . 

I have a friend, Robert Stockton, 
and he and I fish a great deal together. 
With his fishing launch (Tags) we go 
to the mouth of the Clinton River, 
which empties into Lake St. Clair. 
Then in some favorite spot we drop 
anchor to see who gets the first small 
mouth bass. Most always it’s Bob. 
But at times we have been so dis- 
couraged that we are ready to go for 
smaller game. When Bob says, “I have 
a hunch, get me a small minnow hook, 
bait it with a worm and I'll catch a 
few small perch,” he then makes an- 
other cast for the bunch and bang— 
that’s what they were feeding on, and 
that’s what they wanted. 

From then on we get the limit and 
they are some bass for weight. The 
largest was 6% pounds and it is a rare 
thing to get them that size. It takes 
experience to handle them. 

We use from 50 to 75 feet of good 
linen line in 15 to 20 feet of water and 
fast current. H. R. BABcock, 

Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


Cavity of the Blophant 


where spine 
yoins skull 


Sido View 





Florida Sea Angling ~ 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


ALF a mile west from the seashore 

of Palm Beach is Lake Worth, and 
across the lake is West Palm Beach 
where we are located. The latter is a 
regular city. Lake Worth is 15 miles 
long and about half a mile wide and is 
connected with the Atlantic by an inlet 
three miles from our wharf. The 
drainage canal from Lake Okeechobee 
empties into Lake Worth and conse- 
quently the water is almost fresh, but 
there is good fishing in the lake when 
the weather does not permit going out- 
side. The finest sport in the fishing 
game is found right outside the inlet 
at Palm Beach. People from all over 
the world come here to enjoy the fun. 
It is better than anywhere else on 
either coast of Florida. The most com- 
mon fish at present are the king fish, 
of the mackerel family. They run from 
three to forty pounds and even the 
smallest are the greatest fighters you 
ever saw. The average fish weighs 
about 8 lbs. 

The king fish work north in the 
Fall and then come back and locate off 
this coast in December and stay here 
until March. 

The tackle used is a heavy linen line 
about 200 ft. long with a lead 20 ft. 
from the end; then at the end of the 
line is a swivel to which is attached a 
12 to 15 ft. fine steel wire or leader 
which is almost invisible in the water. 
The hook is covered with a strip of 
bright shiny meat, cut from the belly 
of the king fish or mullet. When the 
boat is moving as slowly as the engine 
will turn over or at a speed of less than 
one mile an hour against the Gulf 
Stream the bait resembles a small fish 
swimming 15 or 20 ft. below the sur- 
face. The king fish bites with a wicked 
yank and sometimes jumps high in the 
air with the bait in his mouth. d 

It is surely some thrill and a tough 
tug to get that boy up to the boat. 
But after you have pulled him in 
straight ahead and then start to change 
his course upwards, he takes a differ- 
ent notion about being hauled out of 
the water and then the fight begins. 
I know now where they get the expres- 
sion “as mad as a horse mackerel.” 
You will have no trouble in getting him 
up to the side of the boat, but then he 
may pull 20 ft. of the line out of your 
hands three or four times before you 
can get him out of the water and swing 
him into the boat. And if he is a big 
one, you are very lucky to land him at 
all, even with the gaff. 

They have a double row of teeth like 
a saw blade and sometimes they strike 
at the line and cut it as clean as a 
knife. We have caught several that 
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weighed 18 lbs., and I got one weighing 
24 lbs. Then Dad came along with a 
28 pounder and it took both of us to 
land him. He was nearly five feet long. 

Once I got a big fellow and when he 
came alongside there was nothing on 
the hook but his head. A shark had 
taken the whole fish with one bite. An- 
other time I got a small one and a 
shark chased him right up to the boat 
and the little fish was swimming as 
hard as he could with the hook in his 
mouth to escape the shark. As fast as 
I could pull the line I could not keep 
it taut and the shark (fully a ten- 
footer) was following that fish just like 
a snake gliding through the water. Dad 
jumped up on the stern deck and beat 
on the deck with the gaff hook and 
yelled at the shark like he used to cuss 
his old Dolly cow around. I got the 
fish in before he was devoured, but the 
shark came within two feet of the boat 
in the chase. 

We hooked two sail fish since we 
have been: fishing, but they broke the 
hooks or lines before we could land 
them. They weigh from 40 to 75 
pounds and when they raise their sails 
(dorsal fin) which are about a foot and 
a half wide, nothing can turn them in 
the water. The way to get the sail 
fish, they tell me, is to use rod and 
reel with a 300 ft. line. Then you can 
play the fish until he is exhausted and 
lift him aboard with the gaff. 


P. A. HATTON, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Woodchucks—Their Habits and 
Ways 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


I HAVE read a lot on the hunting 
of woodchucks in your magazine 
and will also say there is nothing in 
it that I don’t read. Every word is in- 
teresting, from the first to the very 
last. I was born and lived on a farm, 
until I was nineteen. Every time I 
could get away from work I was in the 
woods with my gun. 


As for hunting woodchucks, it is 
surely a good pastime during the sum- 
mer months. Owing to the damage they 
do to the meadows, the state of Michi- 
gan used to pay a bounty for their 
scalps. I do not think a woodchuck 
travels very much at night, but in the 
morning as soon as it is warm and the 
dew is off the grass, you will see them 
coming out to feed. During the after- 
noon, from four o’clock until sunset, 
you will find them out feeding again. 
I always found them to do their travel- 
ing during the day and have killed many 
of them this way. If you see one that 
is traveling, if you try to get him, the 
first thing he will do is climb a tree 


or any object that will take him out of 
your reach. I have even known them 
to swim, something which I could not 
believe at first; but since, while fishing 
in the Muskegon River, I saw one going 
past me downstream. He went about 
20 rods and then crawled out on the 
bank. Since that time I have seen sev- 
eral of them swim. 

But hunting them is more fun. If 
they have not been shot at much, some 
of them will sit up on their hind legs 
and watch you until you get within a 
hundred or seventy-five feet of them 
and then you are almost ashamed to 
shoot them, but when you think of your 
fields that they dig up, you don’t waste 
much time. Others that have been 
hunted more will sit up and watch for 
a minute. Then they will go in their 
den. But this is what interests me. 
If you will go up real quietly, look at 
the den to see which hole or entrance is 
used. most (they always have three or 
four), the one that he travels most is 
the one you want. See the way it runs 
in the ground. Then take a position 
so that Mr. ’Chuck, when he comes out 
to look around, will have his back to 
you. 

I always used to sit about six feet 
from the entrance. Asa rule, you won’t 
have to wait more than fifteen minutes, 
but you will have to watch the entrance 
carefully and not make the least noise. 
First you will see just his nose and he 
will be scenting all the time. He will 
move forward slowly. SoI used to wait 
until just about enough of that nose 
came in sight so I could aim right 
even with the edge of the hole and hit 
just ahead of the eyes. I have killed 
many of them and have got a good 
many just this way. I also have shot 
them and seen them get into the ground, 
where, when digging out the hole, you 
will find your woodchuck dead. Unless 
you are a good hand at digging them 
out, it is foolish to try it for an old 
’chuck will dig a new hole and fill it in 
behind him so that it is impossible to 
tell where he is. I have lost several of 
them this very way myself, but the 
only time to try to dig one out is in 
low land where they don’t go down over 
eighteen inches. I have known them to 
go down four feet in sandy land where 
water would not get in their nest. As 
for trapping them, a number 1% trap 
is as small as you can expect to hold a 
full grown ’chuck with and make sure 
that it is well fastened, for a wood- 
chuck is as strong an animal for its 
size as any animal I know. In places 
where they are not hunted, you can 
walk within a couple rods of them with- 
out making them show fright. 


GEORGE PEACOCK, 
Chicago, III. 





A New Campings Improvement 


Folds neatly to size 5"x7"x38”. 
Weighs only 16 pounds. 


Rubber tipped legs. 


Now, after many years of effort, a per- 
fect steel folding cot is available to all 
campers! Realcomfort. Light weight. 
Greater strength. All these are combined 


in the Cable Steel Folding Cot. 
It can be opened or closed in 50 seconds. 


It automatically adjusts itself to uneven 
ground, 


The Cable Cot weighs only 16 pounds 
and can be carried around without 
fatigue on long hikes. A convenient 


Also Cable Steel Chairs and Stools 


New-day refinements. Foldcom- 
pactly. Rubbertipped legs. Longer 
life. Handsome green enameled 
steel. Strong. Comfortable. 
Chair weight, 434 pounds, price 
$1.50; Stool, 4 pounds, price $1.25. 


/ 


All steel frame. 
Enameled in green. 
Rust proof. 


The Cable Steel Folding Cot 


handle makes it easy to carry. It can be 
placed on the running board of the car 
or under the seat. 


This new cot, with all its betterments, 
costs no more than a wooden one. Yet 
it is sturdier and much more comfort- 
able. The tailored top of 12 oz. khaki 
duck will not sag and is especially tested 
for strength and long wear. 


Visit your dealer today and insist on 
seeing the Cable Cot. No other will 
satisfy you. 


Order Here 


only in case your dealer cannot supply you. 


THE CABLE CORPORATION, Sales Dept. 


Woolworth Building, New York City 


Enclosed find $5.50 for which please ship me 


one Cable Cot, prepaid. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream.. It will identify you. 
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The best Boats that skill and experi- 
ence can produce, Prompt shipment 
from nearest factory to you, at real 


money-saving pricés. >. 


2, Big Factories 


y . Acomplete line, includ- 
c Sponson Canoes. Choice of many 
and distinctive color combinations. Prices 
$48 and up. 


—For row or outboard motors. Sold ready built or 
knockdown. Easily cleaned and practical for all 
purposes. Prices $29 and up. 


boats—Made both smooth sides and lap strake 
construction. Steady, seaworthy and easy to row. 
Prices $50 and up. 


boats—Commonly called St. Lawrence River Skiffs. 
Fastest of all rowboats. Prices $44 and up. 


Boats 4 

—For oars or outboard motors. Sturdy, stable, 
wont roll when you stand to cast. Light draft for 
the shallows. Easy to row. Prices $48 and up. 


Mama RRR RRR ERRE BSED 
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Boats—Lake Model—River Model and Sea Model. 
Each designed specially for Lake, River and Ocean 
use. Prices $65 and up. 


Moda 


—For 
outboard motors. World winner of Gold Cup Races 
at Detroit. Fastest of all boats for outboard motor 


Prices $78 and up. 
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inboard motor installed. For lakes, rivers, shallow 


water and weeds. Propeller does not project below 
keel. May be run over logs or rocks without injury 


Prices $200 and up. 


Boats—Greyhound of the water. Roomy, steady 
and seaworthy. Very fast. Prices $390 and up. 


Catalog Free—Save Money 
—Order by Mail 


State kind of boat in which you are interested. 


rpSOn BROS. BO4r M 6 4 


Tn Lessee 


(Write to either one) 
405 Ellis Ave., 125 Elm St., 
PESHTICO, Wis. CORTLAND, N. Y. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


The day’s limit for three. 


Real Day With the Grouse 


The Delights of Wisconsin in the Autumn 


By DR. CHAS. F. HARRIS 


HE open season on grouse was 
fast drawing to a close. We had 


had some good shooting as we 
could get away from our business cares 
for a time, either in the morning or in 
the evening, but were anxious to get 
our bag limit on just one day. 

A consultation was therefore held on 
the evening preceding the last day. 

After considerable discussion it was 
decided to start out next morning 
shortly after daybreak. The cover se- 
lected was to be out in the district 
known as Sand Bay. This particular 
section of the Bayfield Peninsula of 
Wisconsin is one of the most gorgeously 
attractive portions of our entire coun- 
try. Most of the other hunting parties 
that had been organized for the day 
were going down into the southern and 
western parts of the county. As a re- 
sult, we imagined we would be quite 
to ourselves, which contention proved 
to be true. 

The morning broke clear as a bell, 
and with just enough crispness in the 
air to make everyone glad of the op- 
portunity to get away and be out in 
the open. After a mighty good break- 
fast of eggs, toast and hot Arbuckles, 
prepared by Joe, our aide rapidly took 
us out to the cover. The trees and 
brush had donned their autumn array 
of foliage; the reds, scarlets and purples 
blending with the blues, greens and yel- 
lows in a never ending riot of color 
and beauty. The dew that had collected 
on the leaves reflected the sunlight that 
studded these spectral rainbows with 
millions of diamonds and emeralds. To 
see these woods of northern Wisconsin, 
and particularly this portion, in the Fall 
of the year, is to have photographed 


indelibly into one’s memory an image 
that time never can erase. 

Along Highway 13 we went to the 
Carver school, from there we took what 
is known as the Sand Bay road, up 
which we traveled two or three miles. 
A few hardy settlers toiling away have 
produced the necessary clearings, hay 
and grain fields, in which we hoped to 
find our game. Choking, temporarily, 
our aide, we spread out into a likely 
looking field. We had scarcely entered 
when up went a covey of these won- 
derful grey-breasted beauties. Every- 
body, I say everybody, when I really 
mean all but myself, unlimbered their 
fours and fives chilled. I stood there, 
mouth wide open, and watched. The 
range was too great, and all that 
dropped was a few feathers. A mighty 
good alibi for standing there with my 
gun across my arm. 


Ts birds flew over a large slashing 
to the north, and went down into 
a field on the other side. Hot on their 
trail we went, and flushed them again 
from a fence corner. This time, after 
the barrage had died down, we found 
that six fine boys had “bit the dust.” 
The remainder of the flock circled back 
into the field from which we had first 
flushed them. Another short council 
was held, when it was decided that Joe 
and Hank should again go into this 
field, while the agent and I would re- 
turn through the slashing and get them 
as they went. up and passed over us. 
This did not work to our advantage, 
the grouse being somewhat leary, were 
becoming wilder, and took to the air 
before any of us were within range. 
The flock also was beginning to break 
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up, and dropped down in twos and 
threes into the woods, hence a drive was 
made through thera This netted us 
several more. . 


A PECULIAR incident happened 
while we were driving through this 
brush. ' Joe was;perhaps some ten rods 
to my right, and,.as we neared the edge 
of the slashing, two birds flushed from 
directly in front of me. One swung off 
to the right, and was immediately lost 
to view; the other angled to the left. 
I took this one and made a clean kill. 
After running up to get the flopping 
bird, I was returning, holding it by the 
neck, when suddenly, and without warn- 
ing, came Joe, carrying one in a similar 
fashion. He asked me where I got 
mine, I asked him the same question. 
It developed that the bird going to the 
right had crossed directly in front of 
him, and our two shots had been simul- 
taneous, neither hearing the other shoot. 
Hank and the agent emerged into the 
clearing just then, and both swore they 
had heard but one report, so exactly 
had they been timed. 

We hunted the brush until noon and 
had fourteen excellent, fat grouse. We 
then came back to the city for our mail 
and dinners. Returning over the same 
trail about two o’clock we went over into 
another timbered section in the same 
vicinity. Here we had equally good 
shooting, although it had to be much 
quicker, for reason that the brush was 
heavier. Also it took more birds get- 
ting into the air to complete our bag. 
Even then there was but one bird, 
hard hit, that we could not find, for it 
had crawled off and hid itself. 

These twenty grouse, every one of 
them as fat as butter, furnished our 
deer hunting gang of fifteen fellows, 
known as the “Cochran Gang,” because 
of the location of our hunting shack, 
with a repast to be imagined only by 
those who have hunted, killed and eaten 
grouse. 


HE other parties that traveled far 

from home returned late the same 
evening with good bags, and good 
stories of how they got them. We, 
who had gone but a few miles from 
our own door steps, had had equally 
good, if not better, shooting. Also the 
Kodak made proof positive that we were 
telling the truth. 

I have found in a few short years 
since leaving Chicago, and coming up 
here to chase the elusive dollars, and 
recreate, that northern Wisconsin with 
her myriad inland lakes, containing 
most every variety of game fish; Lake 
Superior which furnishes us from our 
front door yards with lake trolling, in 
season, for the big fellows; and our 
woods, abounding in game such as 
grouse, partridge, deer and a few bear, 
is a sportsman’s paradise which is hard 
to duplicate. 


1726 Columbus Road 


42 Bass in 2 Hours on the ; 


Little Egypt Wiggler ! 


**You will find enclosed photo of freshwater bass caught in 2 hours with your 


Little Egypt Pork Rind Minnows. 


‘‘We were trying the bass with all kinds of bait, but with very poor success. Then 


one day I bought one of your Pork Rind Minnows—the Little Egypt. 


_“The very first day out I got 16 in 2 hours! Second trip, 22in 3 hours. Third 
trip, 42 in 2 hours, as shown in the photo. It was June 15th when I first used your 
pork rind lure and I have gone from one to four times each week since, and have 


never failed to ‘bring home the bacon!’ 


“Other fishermen go—and say the ‘conditions were not right.” They are always 


right when I go with your pork rind. I want to thank you for 
making a bait at a very low price that is the best bait on the 
market today regardless of cost.’’ 


Very truly ores, 
. B. KYZER, 
Mims, Fla. 


Don’t jeopardize the success of Pre trip this year by going 
without a supply of Al Foss Pork Rind Lures. As Mr. Kyzer 
tells you, these lures will bring home the bacon when every- 
thing else fails. And get the genuine Foss pork strips to use 
with them! Sent direct if dealer cannot supply. 


“Never a back-lash—every cast 
perfect—simply uncanny!” 
So says an angler who used one of these ree 
on a two-weeks’ fishing trip. 
This snarl-proof casting reel is to all appearances, and 


in actual a in design, materials and workmanship 
to any other ‘igh-grade reel made. The only difference is 
a simple centrifugal device revolving within the reel arbor 
—a little policeman who raises his hand at the proper 
moment and stops a snarl from stepping in. 

Make this test at your dealer’s: — Have him rig up this 
reel with line and if there is not room for you to actually 
cast, just hold the reel in one hand with thumb off of line, and 
with the other give the end of line a hard jerk. You will see that 
while the line will unwind and apparently snarl, it can be readily 
stripped off, rewound and ready for another demonstration. Then 
try this with any other reel and see what happens. 

Like all other reels, the Al Foss Easy Control Bait-Casting 
Reel will “back-lash” under careless handling. But the line will 
not become snarled, it will readily strip from the spool for re- 
winding and continued _ casting. 

Specifications:—The No. 3-25 is nickel silver, satin finish, with 
jeweled end thrust bearings. Capacity 50 yds—14 Ib. test line. 
Double balanced handle; pyralin grips. Quadruple multiplier 
with click. Screw off oil caps. Spiral gears. Pivot bearings of 
high grade non-wearing bronze. All steel parts of best tool steel 
drill rod. Spool shaft of hardened tool steel. Has metal arbor 
%” diameter, making it unnecessary to build up the spool with 
a lot of dead line. End plate diameter 2”, Length of spool 1%”. 
Weight 8 oz. Leather case. , 

If dealer will not supply you, send $25.00, and try reel 30 davs. Then, if 
eS to worry along with your other reels, send it back, and money will 


AL FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer of the Pork Rind Minnow. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 


SHIMMY 
WIGGLER 
Ya or 5g 02., $1.00 


ORIENTAL 
WIGGLER 
_.% or 5% o2., 
$1.00. All Red, 
All White, or 
Redand White 


45e—Bass, Musky 
and Fly Spinner 
sizes 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The Greatest Sporting 


Goods Store in the World 


Castles In 
The Air 


This year, let a camp be your 
summer castle. 

On the Abercrombie & Fitch 
camp floor, patronized the world 
around by campers and explor- 
ers, learn exactly what your 
camp needs are—and how read- 
ily they may be met. 

Khaki camp suits, extra knick- 
ers, camp shirts and hose, khaki 
hats and canoe mocassins—com- 
plete camping outfits for men 
and women. 

Tents, air beds, wool blankets, 
gasoline stoves, Aluminol cook- 
ing outfits, refrigerator baskets; 
in fact anything and everything 
to make the camper’s fondest 
dreams come true. 


Write for 1925 Camping Booklet 


dbercrombie 
& Fitch Co- 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 


Madison Ave. and 45th St. 
New York 


“Where the Blazed Trail 
Crosses the Boulevard” 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 





A good bag of ’chucks. Note the tripod and rifle telescope. 


The Woodchuck Gang 


Making a Fine Art of Rifle Shooting in the Field 


By WENDELL F. FOSTER 


N looking over some old pictures, this 
one put me into that reminiscent 
mood that requires a few words from 

me, more especially as FOREST AND 
STREAM has of late contained a num- 
ber of short articles relating to our old 
friend Marmotta monax. Tweny-five 
years ago the neighborhood from which 
I write contained two score or more of 
those kindred spirits known as rifle- 
cranks. The Green’ Mountains on one 
hand, and the broad, highly cultivated 
meadows of the Connecticut and Deer- 
field river valleys on the other hand, 
were the home of this fraternal group 
known locally as the “Woodchuck 
Gang.” There were no officers, rules 
or regulations to this bunch of worthies, 
but there was a very close under- 
standing, and at the drop of the hat 
they were ready to shoot and shoot 
close, at any time and place within our 
dominions. These dominions covered 
the above-named river meadows and 
mountain farms for a distance of thirty 
miles, which were literally covered with 
woodchuck holes. ’Chucks are consid- 
ered “ripe” from the last of May until 
the last of September when they gen- 
erally “hole up” for the season. 

The equipment used by the Gang 
would bear the closest inspection. The 
weapons were all target rifles of the 
most approved pattern and _ included 
Farrows, Popes, Maynards, Ballards, 
Winchesters, Stevens, and Remingtons, 
all with the heavy number three bar- 
rels, some with set-triggers, and all 
equipped with a full length telescope of 
ten or twelve diameters. These glasses 
were made by a member of the Gang 
and were adjustable for both elevation 
and windage. Each rifle, as equipped, 
would weigh about twelve pounds, and 
with the powerful glasses, hardly suited 
for off-hand work, except in emer- 


gencies. But an ingenious member had 
perfected a folding tripod rest, com- 
posed of three pieces of tough, hard 
wood, slightly tapered and sharpened 
at the small ends; two of the rods were 
somewhat longer and all were joined by 
a peculiar joint forming, when closed, 
a good walking stick, and when opened 
up and set firmly into the ground, a 
perfect rest for any height from the 
prone position to twenty-five inches. 

This brought the sport down to a 
fine art. Some of the shots taken were 
from twenty to eighty rods, sometimes 
even more. Note the word rods. Some 
of our men were Vermonters, and every- 
thing in Vermont is in rods, not yards. 
For very long shots it was customary 
to sit on the ground, elbows on knees, 
with rifle barrel resting in crotch of 
tripod, put the cross-hairs on Mr. 
’Chuck’s head and let her go. Head 
shots were really all that were sure to 
kill at once, and as the tip of the tail 
was our evidence, it was necessary to 
calculate distance accurately and hold 
mighty close. 


OMETIMES several could be shot 
from one position. We all used 
semi-smokeless powder, which helped us 
some in judging distance. We gener- 
ally paced long shots and it was often 
surprising what long distance kills 
were made. Many a woodshed door 
bore evidence to the accuracy of the 
outfits of those pre-war days. 
Scientific stalking was often resorted 
to. I want to say right here that the 
man who can stalk and kill an old 
’chuck that has been shot at and 
creased, or lost an ear or some other 
part of his anatomy, can stalk and 
kill any animal that walks on earth to- 
day, barring none. 
These old foxy-grandpa woodchucks 
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will have the usual hole with its mound 
of earth for a lookout above the level of 
the surrounding meadow, from which 
they slip out of sight like a phantom 
on the slightest suspicion of danger. 


HE hunter taking a prone position 

commanding the hole where Mr. 
’Chuck was seen to vanish, may lay 
there half an hour or longer watching 
through the telescope to see a nose or an 
eye appear, each blade of grass and 
every bit of sand shows plainly, but 
Mr. ’Chuck does not appear. The 
chances are that this is an old settler 
who has met disaster at some time and 
not so far back as to forget it. So he 
has rigged up a scheme to beat the 
next two-legged party who comes along 
by simply running a tunnel some dozen 
or more feet from the home ranch and 
comes up to the surface through a very 
small hole, big enough to put his head 
through possibly three inches. Not a 
particle of dirt is seen about this hole 
(we call them dropper holes). If he 
gets suspicious of some distant object 
he simply slides down his main en- 
trance, runs to the dropper hole and sits 
there by the hour with only his nose 
and little pig eyes showing among the 
grass or clover. 

With a tenderfoot this works fine, 
but our old veteran has an all-seeing 
eye and is up to just such tricks, so 
Mr. ’Chuck loses the game and the tip 
of his nose and tail as well. 


OODCHUCKS have a variety of 

habits. Some are early birds and 
will only come out at sunrise or very 
early in the day. Some shy old fellows 
take the noon hour, a time when the 
farm help are at dinner. Then there 
are sunset or evening ’chucks, but the 
accepted choice of the Gang was for 
the late afternoon. 

Some of our territory among the 
mountain farms had plenty of timber, 
though no one reported any tree-climb- 
ing ’chucks, but several of us witnessed 
a terrific battle between two old he- 
‘chucks. It was a savage combat, so 
we interfered at long range. They 
were pretty well chewed up and a wood- 
chuck has too tough a hide for anything 
but whip-lashes or shoe strings. Most 
of the woodchucks living in or near tim- 
ber are usually darker colored, some 
were nearly black. The meadow dwel- 
lers are mostly reddish gray. 

The Gang were hunters of other game 
in season and most all had various 
rifles. One man has nine high-power 
rifles and every one has a telescope 
mounted on it, both American and for- 
eign, but woodchucks came along at a 
time when nothing else was legal game, 
and we have had large farm owners beg 
us to come and clean out the wood- 
chucks for them. They can do a lot of 
damage on a truck farm. 


Fishing 
canoeing 


; tennis.swimming 
7 hiking and motor 


7 
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WHITE CANOES 


Just what you want for Recrea- 
tion or work, in your favorite 
design and color. Our 40 
years’ Canoe building ex- 

perience guarantees satis- 
faction. 90% of Maine's 
famous guides use 
White Canoes. Write 
for illustrated booklet 


E. M. WHITE & CO. 
Old Town, Maine 





mY launch trips 


News Bungalow Camp is 
near the backwoods town of 
Nipigon,where women gratify their 
inborn hunger for shopping at a 
quaint old trading post. It isclose to 
innumerable lakes and streams that 
make attractive day trips from the 
Camp. It snuggles in a virgin forest. 
It’s as comfortable as a well-staffed 
private lodge, this 


Nipigon Bungalow Camp 


Only $5 a day American plan (less for a 
week or longer). Come this summer. 


Herethe Nipigon Troutis King 


Red spots bucking the rush of Nipigon 
River. Square-tailed giants charging 
through rapids that boil too swift for other 
fish to attempt. NipigonTrout are fighters. 


Canadian Pacific officesare located in nearly 
all large centers. Ask the company’s near- 
est agent for full information or write to 
A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal. 





“The Finest Can in the World’ 


Made for those who know and appreciate 
the best. Correct models for every kind 
of shooting, in 12-, 16- and 20-gauge— 
including the SUPER-FOX, the original 


long-range wildfowl gun. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 


4674 N. 18th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify vou. 





While They 
Last—Only $ 


8s SPY 
NDiIp LENSES 


These are 
left of a lot of genuine im- 
ported Champiere field glasses bought when the 


all we have 


French frane was lowest. ‘‘Champiere” glasses 
are known everywhere for optical and mechan- 
ical perfection. 

See distant objects as though they were near 
you. Wonderful at ball games, boat races, horse 
races, aboard ship, on hikes and auto trips. 
The ideal binocular for the sportsman, hunter, 
naturalist, hiker, tourist—everybody! Thissplen- 
did glass has 8 lenses of finest optical glass, over 
15% inches in diameter. Wonderful light gath- 
ering power and sharp definitions. Middle bar 
graduated from 1 to 12 for quick reference. 


Only Galilean Glass With 8 Lenses 
Selling Under $30.00 


Only 4% inches high closed. 6% inches extended. Great 
range. good compass is attached to top bar. Tubes 
engraved, ‘‘High Power Aviator’s Glass’’ or ‘‘Army Long 
Range.’’ Each instrument equipped with neck-strap loops 
mg supplied with handsome a“ and straps. A wonderful 
bargain. Only 300 more at $7. 


Order Direct From This Ad 


We will send you this fine instrument under our absolute 
money back guarantee. Examine it without obligation. 
The glass must satisfy you perfectly or return it and get 
your money back at once. The next lot of these famous 
glasses will cost more. Just mail the coupon now, with 
remittance, before this big bargain offer is withdrawn. 


FREE Catalog of Over 200 Glasses 


The world’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24 power. Telescopes 
for sport, observation, target shooting, etc. Most complete 
line in_ this country. All our goods are BRAND-NEW. 
No “‘salvaged’’ war glasses or ‘‘seconds.’’ 


America’s Leading Binocular House 


DU MAURIER CO., Dept. 76, Elmira, N.Y 


DU a COMPARY, Dept. 76 
Elmira, N. 

You oth ae me the 
Binocular, as described. 
but you are to return it promptly if I 
the glass for any reason. 


“‘Champiere”’ French Aviator’s 
I enclose remittance of $7.95, 
decide to return 


c Check this square if you wish us to send catalog only 
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Sonny Boy 


Fishing Contest 


Prize 
Announcement 


Second Prize for Large 
Mouth Black Bass 
in the 
Southern Division Goes to 
Hoyt Ewing 
of 
De Soto City, Florida 


W JHEN the Sonny Boy Fishing 
Contest was announced, early 
in 1923, the underlying idea 

was to inculcate in the minds of young 

anglers the thought that angling with 


artificial lures is not only more sports- 
manlike, but also more pleasurable. 


We are greatly gratified with results. 
Hundreds of entries from boys all over 
the land have indicated that the idea, in 
a measure at least, has gone over. 

Once an angler experiences the thrill 
of taking a fighting game fish on plug, 
spinner or fly, he will never go back 
to the bait method. 

What we wish to emphasize is that 
the time to start anything, be it work 
or play, is when one is young. 

The tournament champions of tomor- 
row are the boys of today who spend 
their angling hours on lake or stream, 
gaining that coordination of muscles, 
nerves, and brain so essential to the 
finished caster. 

We congratulate Hoyt Ewing, who is 
but a lad of twelve, on his skill and 
his confidence in artificial lures. His 
story follows: 


Epitor SONNY Boy FISHING CONTEST: 


Our Ford was needed for other pur- 
poses Monday morning and I could not 
go to school so I took my opportunity 
to go fishing. I had the fishing fever, 
anyway, as I had caught it from listen- 
ing to William Jamison, who makes 
and sells the famous baits, his newest 
one being a barbless hook affair. 

Anyway, I wasn’t sorry about not 
being able to use the Ford to go to 
school, and so I rustled up Brown, the 
boat boy, to paddle for me, and set out 
for anything that might hit my bait. 
I was using a Heddon-Zaragossa, or 
what most folks call a battleship, and 


Hoyt Ewing, 
age 12, with 
the bouncing 

10-pound prize, 


we had not gone very far before I had 
picked up a couple of fine eaters, and 
thought I was doing well, but I sud- 
denly changed my mind as my bait 
struck the water. Zowie! Ye old men 
and little boys I thought Lake Istok- 
poga was turning upside down, and 
throwing me over the top! Talk about 
a tug on the line; I had heard about 
people catching trains, and I just knew 
I was hooked to a through freight. 
I slammed on all my strength and ener- 
gy but the bass passed several stations 
before his energy was exhausted. Then 
it was my time to say who was who. 


‘Finally I brought him alongside the 


boat, and Brown reached out and got 
him by the throat. It was all over for 
Mr. Bass, but a gamer ten pounds will 
never hit my hook again. And so that 
night I occupied a seat on the front 
row on the porch among the best fisher- 
men that ever came to our place. 


AFFIDAVIT 


I hereby swear that this statement 
signed by me before two witnesses is 
true: 

Kind of Fish—Big Mouthed Black Bass. 
Weight—10 Ibs. 

Length—27% inches. 

Girth—19%% inches. 

When caught—March 12, 1924. 

Where Caught—Lake Istokpoga, Fla. 
Rod Used—Heddon No. 6, 5% ft. 

Reel Used—No. 39 Blue Grass. 

Lure Used—Heddon Zaragossa, Green 

Back Finish. 

Line Used—Jamison Special 12 Ib. test. 
Time of Day—About 10 A. M. 

Caught by—Hoyt Ewing. 
City—DeSoto City. 

State—Florida. 

Witnessed by—Mrs. W. S. Ewing, De 

Soto City, Fla., W. S. Ewing, De 

Soto City, Fla. 
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Doc and Me 


By Don H. NEWLAND 

WAS standing lazily in the doorway 

of my accessory shop, dreaming, 
when I was brought back to earth by 
the telephone on my desk. I was so 
discouraged and tired, I felt like not 
answering it but finally dragged my- 
self over to the ’phone and _ said 
“Hello,” and in answer got “Is that 
you, Ned?” I, of course, said it was 
and then “Doc” said (for it was Doc), 
“Come over at once, Ned. It’s very 
important.” So I hurried over to his 
office where Doc dishes out pills to 
people for what-ails them and takes 
their money for what ails him, and sat 
down in the waiting room among a 
half dozen others. In a few moments 
Doc let out a victim and spying me 
pointed and said: “Come in,” and as 
I was walking down the hall I heard 
him telling the others that this was a 
serious case and needed his immediate 
attention. 

I sat down and Doc came in looking 
rather serious and said, “Well, I’ve got 
your prescription ready.” I said 
“Good,” thinking he had had a soften- 
ing of the heart and written one out 
for 16 oz. But Doc read my thoughts 
and said “No, what you need, Ned, is 
two weeks’ vacation in northern Min- 
nesota and we start June 14. That 
gives us two days in which to get 
ready.” 

Now, there isn’t any use arguing with 
Doc, he is a stubborn cuss. Anyway, I 
thought Doc would be prepared for any 
emergency and especially snake bites. I 
always was afraid of snakes. So I 
agreed. I could see as I was leaving, 
Doe felt better himself, face brighten- 
ing up and he seemed to move around 
a little easier. Still, Doc needs a vaca- 
tion. He’s getting gray from worrying 
about how many pair of scissors he has 
left inside somebody, I guess. 

Of course, it had to rain all night the 
13th, but then if you knew Doc you 
would know we would start just the 
same and, sure enough, we set sail on 
our cruise, for such it was—rain and 
water, I’ve never seen so much. But 
finally we reached the Minnesota gravel 
and was back on land again and out 
of the water and Iowa gumbo. 

The wives were rather tired. Oh! 
yes, we had them along, so after making 
380 miles of water and some land we 
stopped at St. Cloud, Minn., a very 
tired bunch. I had hardly gotten to 
sleep when I heard the old Hudson horn 
out in front of the hotel blowing con- 
stantly, and there was Doe with the 
car all harnessed up ready to go at 4.30 
A. M. Well, we finished the trip by 
noon, arriving at Backus, and after 
winding around over ridges through the 
pines for, it seemed, years, we finally 
came out on a clearing and there sat 

' (Continued on page 370) 


Mr LOGAN EXPEDITION 


CAn 18,500 Foot Climb 


The Canadian-Ameritan Expedition now 
engaged in the scaling of Mt. Logan 
unanimously selected the 


WOODS 2%, ROBE 


as the only sleeping robe meeting their 
every requirement. 


These experienced, scientific mountain climbers, who 
will ascend to heights of Mount Logan, amid howling 
gales and below zero temperature chose the Woods 
Arctic Eiderdown for its absolute impenatrability to 
frost or moisture; its absence of weight as against 
woolen blankets, and its portability under the most 
adverse conditions. 

For the ordinary camper, who seldom encounters 
weather below zero, the 


WOODS cAriétic Eiderdown “JUNIOR” 


offers a lighter yet satisfactory sleeping robe, ideal for 
your spring fishing trip, summer camp or motor tour 
and the early fall duck hunt, or for winter trips this 
side of the Arctic. It saves every ounce of weight 
and every square inch of space. Covered with moisture 
proof Egyptian Sail Silk, with the same fine Northern 
Down that goes into the Woods Arctic, and lined with 
genuine wool English army shirting. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet. Address Dept. F. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
WOODS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Ltd. 
Ottawa, Canada 
FACTORY AT OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


Nova Scotia 


OREST, lake and stream are calling—the rivers are alive with salmon and 
trout, and there is pep and tang to the air. 
Go where three million acres wait—log cabins, bungalows, the farm of Acadia— 
guides, canoes —comfortable hotels —the Bay of Fundy with its curving shore 
line—in the distance the blue-gray of the mountains. 
Here is the forest primeval—and every year the angler returns to battle royal 
and outdoor life that is real. 
Only 24 hours from New York—17 hours from Boston. 


Quaint—A ccessible—Inexpensive. 
Write for full information and rates. 


BOSTON & YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
LTD. 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 
12 MILK STREET t: :: BOSTON, MASS. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 













GENUINE German Army Officers’ 


POWERFUL FIELD GLASSES 






A Few Comments on New 













With Shotgun and Rifle in North 
American Game Fields 






By CAPTAIN BEVERLEY ROBINSON 





Readers of FoREST AND STREAM who 
have followed the instructive and enter- 
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Send taining articles by Captain Robinson, 

NO which have appeared from time to time, 

Money || will welcome this work, treating as it 

5 DAYS FREE TRIAL! does, all phases of big and small game 
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$20. Our price (while they last) $9.85. Carrying 
ease with straps $1 extra. 
BROADEN your field of vision! See things 
others can’t! A new world will open up for 
with these powerful FIELD GLASSES. 


forms of upland, marsh and covert 
shooting with the shotgun and he has 
wandered far into remote places with 
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ee spre gee ee ACTION oma to ze 
your ee wit startling vividness. great i i i 

eee. investment. Indispensable a ae — pursuit of the big _ of 
sports, baseball games, motoring, camping, yacht- 

ing, hunting, hiking, races, birds and nature orest, as and mountain country. 
Senay ee The book, With Rifle and Shotgun, 


_ Send NO Money! Pay NOTHING to Postman! 

Keep them for 5 DAYS! Use them! Test them! 
ENJOY them! If satisfied at the end of 5 DAYS, 
Carry- 















is written in a narrative vein. The 
author first tells his reader something 
of the life habits of the species under 
discussion, the proper arms and ammu- 
nition to use, where the quarry may be 
found and matters of a purely inform- 
ative nature; he then goes on to re- 
count in an impersonal way, adventures 
in the field while on actual hunting trips. 

One imagines himself in the presence 
of a much-traveled outdoorsman who is 
telling the story directly to fellow- 
sportsmen with the desire to help them. 

A novel feature of the volume is the 
appendix, containing the names and ad- 
dresses of registered guides, outfitters 
and lodging quarters in both big and 
small game sections. 

The illustrations are noteworthy, 
many of them being taken from paint- 
ings by Carl Rungius, who is probably 
the foremost big game artist of the 
day. There are, besides, many fine 
photographs of elk, sheep, deer and 
other species of North American big 
game. Many marginal pen drawings add 
to the atmosphere of the text. 

The table of contents follows: 


send your check or money order for $9.85. 
ing case with straps $1 extra. 
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importers and National Mail Order House 
365 Washington St , Boston, Mass. 


Please send me 8-power Field 
and pay 





Gentlemen : 
Glasses. I 
NOTHING to 
after 5 DAYS’ TRIAL, 
in FULL SETTLEMENT. Otherwise, I 
return them. 


Please write PLAINLY! Tear this coupon out 

NOW! If you wish to tell us something | 
] about yourself, it will be appreciated. 
. Jewelry Catalogue. 





enclose NO money, 
Postmaster. If I am satisfied 
I will send you $9.85 
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Book of the Black Bass 


By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M.D. 


NEW, THOROUGHLY REVISED, AND 
ENLARGED EDITION 


Since 1920 Dr. Henshaw, the Grand Old 
Man of Fishing, has been at work rewriting 
his famous Book of the Black Bass, which 
contains the complete scientific and life 
history of the bass, together with a practical 
treatise on Angling and Fly-Fishing, and a 
full account of tools and tackle. To the il- 
justrations Dr. Henshall has given the same 
minute care that he has given to the text. 
With the exception of some line drawings, 
they are new and consist in many black-and- 
















































CONTENTS 
Preface 
Part ONE—SMALL GAME SHOOTING 
1. The Early Season, Early Recollec- 
tions, Upland Plover, Rail Shooting. 





whites and several very fine ones in color. : i 
This edition, therefore. of the Book of the || 2. Autumn — Quail, Rabbit, English 
Black Bass is virtually a new book. It will | Pheasant and Pointer, Setter and 






be as welcome to Black Bass fishermen as 
the pull at the end of their lines, while it 
Proves more than ever Dr. Henshall’s right 
to be called “the Father of the Black Bass.” 






Hound, Driven Birds. 

3. Grouse Shooting—Ruffed Grouse, 
Canada Grouse, Ptarmigan, Prairie 
Chickens, Sharptail Grouse, Sage 
Chicken and Blue Grouse. 

4. Wildfowling — Geese, Brant and 
Ducks from Point, Blind and Battery. 


5. Woodcock and English Snipe. 








9 illustrations, 548 pages. 


PRICE $4.50 
FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO. 


221 W. 57th STREET, N. Y. CITY 
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Book Reviews 


Volumes for the Sportsman 





Part Two—BIc GAME 


Hints for Hunters. 

6. Moose Hunting. 

7. Caribou. 

8. Huntiny in the West—The Prong- 
Horned Antelope. 

9. Elk-hunting in the Rockies. 

10. On Ranch and Round Up. 

11. Coursing Wolves. 

12. The Bighorn or Rocky Mountain 
Sheep. 

13. Bears: Grizzly and Black. 

14. The Mule Deer or Rocky Mountain 
Blacktail. 

15. Whitetail Deer—Present and Past 
Methods of Hunting: Still Hunting, 
Hounding and Floating. 

16. Random notes on camping and 
Woodcraft — Arms, Kits, Camps, 
Camp-fires and Companions. 

APPENDIX 

Names and addresses of Guides, Ex- 
penses incidental to the Pursuit of 
Various Kinds of Game. 

Published by D. Appleton & Co., New 

York City. Price $3.50 net. 


SALMON OF THE ATLANTIC—By 
William McFarland with a Foreword 
by Warren Barton Everman, Ph.D., 
and an extensive Bibliography (Re- 
viewed by Louis Rhead). 


This is a book I would advise all 
anglers to buy and read, even though 
they never have or never expect to cap- 
ture the king ‘of all fresh water game 
fishes. You may be a trout, bass, or 
even a pickerel enthusiast, yet still, the 
reading of Dr. McFarland’s salmon 
book will prove of infinite value for 
many reasons, the chief of which is its 
delightful style and learned treatment 
of many varied subjects pertaining to 
the life and death of a salmon. It will 
inspire in us a profound respect and 
also the reading of it may also be ap- 
plied to every thoughtful angler’s ser- 
vice to make him not only a more de- 
termined angler but a better one. 

The gtfowing army of cultured 
anglers which delights more in fishing 
for pleasure than for fish, will find in 
this fascinatingly told and learned 
treatise, a complete history of the sal- 
mon, its peculiar habits, its varied 
modes of capture of the very latest up- 
to-date practice, that is far superior to 
many books which have come from the 
press in recent years. 

The book is beautifully set up in 
charming type, printed on really good 
paper, and its general appearance is a 
delight to the eye. At the end is an un- 
usually valuable bibliography or list of 
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works on the salmon which every angler 
might well be happy to own. 

The following excerpt from a descrip- 
tive leaflet gives one a good idea of 
some of the interesting problems that 
are discussed: 

“The author combined in his genial 
personality both the practical angler 
and the trained biologist. It is not 
often that one will find these qualifica- 
tions in a single individual, particularly 
one who happens also to be blessed with 
a sense of humor and a ready pen. Dr. 
McFarland was the owner of various 
salmon waters in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, where he conducted exten- 
sive experiments on many of the sub- 
jects discussed in this book. These 
experiments rendered him peculiarly 
adapted to deal with such questions, for 
instance, as these: 

Is modern “scale-reading” a practical 
method for determining the age and 
history of the salmon? 

Do Atlantic salmon eat in fresh 
water? : 

What and how old is a grilse? 

Do fish hear? 

How often does a salmon usually 
spawn? 

Do salmon always return to their 
native streams? 

How high can a salmon jump? 

Is there a salmon fisherman in the 
world who has not speculated and 
argued over some of these questions 
without reaching any logical conclu- 
sions? If you want to know the scien- 
tific solution of these and many simliar 
problems, put, probably for the first 
time, in popular and readable style, add 
this delightful and authoritative volume 
to your library.” . 

Published by Parke, Austin & Lips- 
comb, Inc., 30 Church Street, New 
York, N. Y. Supplied direct from For- 
EST AND STREAM Book Department. II- 


lustrated, price $6.50. 


Muskellunge Fishing 
By BEN C. ROBINSON 


A book devoted solely to America’s 
largest fresh water game fish. Tackle, 
methods, habitat and habits are dis- 
cussed in av adequate manner. Some in- 
teresting narrative chapters enliven the 
text and counteract the tendency to dry- 
ness often found in works of a similar 
nature. 

Anglers who know the game, as well 
as those who do not, may find through- 
out the pages of the work many timely 
hints and much valuable information. 

Published by D. Appleton & Co., New 
York City. Price $2.00. 
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AUTO CAMP EQUIPMENT 
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Your Prices 
and 
Dealer Prices 
Are Lower 
Than Ever 


The Canvas is a high grade drill, dyed a beautiful dark green; waterproofed; soft 
finish. 1--Center Pole--telescope steel tubing. 2--Entire top made of two thicknesses. 
3—Additional bands on hips and eaves. 4--Eave width is 5 ft.; support rods interchange- 
able collapsible tubing with pin-on one end and eye on the other end. This feature is 
the Schaefer patent No. 535819. 5--Steel Stakes. 6--At each corner Manila rope guys 
--not necessary except during strong wind storms. 7-~Snake protection. 8—Sewed-in 

canvas floor. 9--Bobbinette Screen Door. 10--7 ft. Awning Extension. 10A--Two 
sectional 1 in. round hardwood awning poles. 11---Curtains form a door with 
large overlap. When opened they snap on to awning extension. 12--Two 
Bobbinette Screen Windows. Have large storm flaps and operate from inside. 


Waterproof Bag for the tent is furnished. 


Our 1925 FREE Catalog 


tells about our new ideas in Auto Camp 
Tents, Beds and Outdoor Equipment. 


THE SCHAEFER 
ez. TENT AND AWNING CO. 
SIE 1425 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. . 
Re 
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“The UNDER and OVER GUN” 


The under and over gun is the gun of the future, having the accurate quick single 

sighting plane of the repeater, r > : . 
an advantage which every A vertical barrel gun of unique design, 
good shot recognizes, plus : embodying extreme soundness of 

the two quick shots, bal- ; construction. 

| ance, lighter weight, } Has stood the test of 
and good appear- eight seasons’ con- 
ance of the , ~ tinuous use with 
double barrel Ma 5 complete success. 
sporting : wat SS Made in 12, 
gun, Ra . 16 and 20 
a = Gauge. 





Patent Under and 


JAMES WOODWARD AND SONS 


Makers of the Best Quality Sporting Guns. [Established 1800 
64 ST. JAMES STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
American Agents: Von Lengerke & Detmold, and Abercrombie & Fitch Co., New York City 


ISafe in Rough 


The wide ‘Tumble Home” CWater! 


makes the KENNEBEC best in 
all weathers. Select a KEN- 
NEBEC for your fishing trip. 
Paddles easily. Light, grace- 
ful, beautiful in finish. 5th 
season. Also rowboats. FREE 
CATALOG IN COLORS. 


BIA SCUPE Please mention dealer’s name. 
Pocket Binocular KENNEBEC BOAT & 


For short trips or long tours in 

every outdoor activity the efficient CANOE CO. 
Biascope means added pleasure. Dept. H-3 
Biascope A, illustrated, $5; Biascope B, Waterville, Me. 


pupilary adjustment, $7. At your dealer’s 
or direct postpaid. Meney-back guarantee. 


Wollensak Optical Company 


46-48 Clinton Ave. N., Rochester, N. Y 
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REISING oO 
utomatic 





Contains 
features 
to be had 


in no other .22 Automatic 






Simplicity of Construction— 
Cleans at the Breech— 

Has a visible Hammer— 
Fool-proof when magazine is removed— 


Shoots more shots without reloading than 
any other Automatic Pistol— 








Can be used as a single shot— 


Unsurpassed as a sidearm for Trappers 
and Hunters— 


Absolutely positive for target shooting. 


Reising .22 Automatic Pistols are beauti- 
\ ful specimens of the best mechanical 
: workmanship, perfectly balanced, of un- 
equalled shooting quality— 








Fully Guaranteed— 





Send for Catalog 





HE wing shooter desires a fast 
moving target; the scarcity of 
feathered game, especially grouse 

(partridge), has turned his attention 
to the once ignored cotton tail rabbit, 
and the other breeds of hare and rab- 
bits, that inhabit the United States. 

In some sections, the rabbit or hare 
is practically the only game left, from 
a hunting standpoint; and through 
compulsion, the sportsman has revived 
and extended one of the most fascinat- 
ing sports we have in this country, and 
its popularity: has become nation-wide 
—that of trailing or “running” rabbits 
and hares with beagle hounds. 

Widespread notice is being given the 
beagle, which is placing him at the head 
of the list of sporting dogs as a class 
or as individuals for performance in 
the field, and he is developing rapidly, 
as a field trial and hunt- 
ing dog and his place 
upon the bench has been 
well established. 

The breeder’s slogan is 
“better shooting dogs” 
and the breeding of pedi- 
greed dogs is developing 
to a highly specialized 
profession, attracting to 
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REISING MANUFACTURING CORP. 
Dept. F, 61 Broadway \ New York City 
















The Cross Rod Co. is 
the largest importer of 
Tonkin bamboo in this 
country. The finest is 
™ selected. for these rods. 
If you want a rod of 
perfect balance with 
more power, more snap 

: id and truer delivery than 
any rod you have ever used, a rod that will 
reach the big eddy just beyond, order a Cross. 
You run no risk in so doing for if after a 
month's use it is not all you have longed for in 
a fly rod, return it and a new rod will be sent 
you or your money refunded. 


CROSS ROD & TACKLE CO. 
LYNN, MASS. 
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ah) F.0.8. | the highest walks of life; 
Calibre 45 Frontier <i the interest in breeding, 
a ne ees ns exhibiting and the wel- 
condition. Cartridges fare of blooded dogs is a 
box ef 50 $2 











matter of mutual con- 
cern. Science has edu- 
cated us in many truths 


Send for Catalog 


W. STOKES KIRK 
1627-0 No. 10th St., Phila., Pa. 
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The pack responds to the chow call. 


The Beagle Hound 


Probably the Most Popular Hunting Dog of the Day 


By ROY L. THAYER 


pertaining to our animal friends and 
has taught us the value of balanced 
food, sanitary housing and treatment 
in sickness and disease. 

World-wide attention is now centered 
on efforts to obtain a better understand- 
ing and more thorough knowledge to 
determine the causes and find a remedy 
(that is a sure and safe cure), for the 
most deadly, the most prolific, the most 
easily contracted, of the germ diseases 
and one of the most dreaded of all 
canine ailments — distemper — and the 
“scourge of the kennel” will soon be 
history. 


REEDING is being carried on, in a 
great many instances, with such 
scientific and sanitary care that it 
might not be improper to say that if 
such mating and attention to physical 





Orra, a beagle without a flaw. 





deformities were conducted by the hu- 
man race, we might have a future gen- 
eration to be proud of. 


ROM my experience with hunting] & Aue othe > 
dogs the beagle hound tops the list, LES 
and he is being bred finer and better 


every day. He is here and he has come 34 Make Every Shot Certain 


to stay; he is the most natural hunter, z os me 
‘ : : ‘ “guess” wh: ts—know t tting. Youcan 
the happiest, merriest little companion 4 eee cellnnas in see ee ten ee all purposes. 
that ever went afield; he loves his work, i tog Marble’s Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Hunting Knives, Gun 
na -. . . Cleaners. etc., for every hour in the 
or play, as it is to him, and he does it i open. At most dealers—by mail 
with a vim and zest that removes all ie nee oe 
doubt and clears up the scowl on the s Marble’s Flexible 
face of the meanest grouch. Rae : Rear Sight 
A beagle is bred for type, nose, speed, Pikes ‘pring "wont break, wien 
ili i i i —perfect rear sig) ist 
ality o carry line in senting, cout] IY Wm, ‘oo St 
ee eee , _ Sheard Gold Bead 


When these things are carefully fol- ; Front Sight 


lowed, as a whole (if possible), or in- Marble’ 's Shows up fine in dark tim- 
dividually, breeding from hunting stock, ££ ig ee bee 

you will find that you can depend almost F net erent colored objects. $1.50 
to a puppy that they will, when old Sight Marble’s Standard 


enough (about six months), start to ep Front Sight 


hunt with little or no training; hunt- tur” ‘Ideal to use with Flexible Rear Adds valuable moments to both 
Sight. Face and lining if aperture ends of the day, at a favorable 


ing is born in them and they are the made of Pope’s Island gold. 1.50 time for shots at big game. 1.00 


only self-trained or self-made hunters| } sapere ARMS & MFG. CO.,526Delta Ave., GLADSTONE, MICH. 
that I know of among hunting dogs. 

The well-bred beagle will hunt from 
daylight till dark and the pleasure is 
all his; the clear ringing melody of 
his bark as he bounds over the ground 
sends the red blood coursing through 
your veins and makes life worth living; 
once you have listened in to a pack of 
beagles you become an addict. 





The beagle is purely a rabbit hound es aly iiled aad gab- 


and he is fool proof against squirrels.| Ger an “Old Town” this summer and realize the | ented L-A Slipping Clutch 
Propeller protect both mo- 


. f a truly fine canoe. ‘Old Towns” are strong, P 
partridge (grouse), fox, skunk, cats| /% f 3, ad Th ; , tor and boat. Anywhere 
et ed ee ee ee ae ee “ our boat will float the L-A 


and groundhogs; he will trail any kind $64 up. From dealer or factory. 


‘ “The 1925 catalog shows all models in full colors. It ‘win propels it without 
of hare or rabbit—cotton tail, white] is free. Send ie ene copy today. Ou Town CANOE damage from under water 
hare in some locations called the snow- | ©» 596 Fourth Street, bid"Town, Maine, U.S. A. obstructions. 


shoe rabbit, the little brown rabbit, and LA Tan Tat 2 —The Most Power- 


the German hare, with equal ability. * fal Outboard Motor of Its Weight 


FOR power and speed per unit of weight, the 


HE beagle, “ye merrie little hound,” L-A Twin stands supreme in the outboard 
field. It develops at least 3 H.P.—drives the 


b bane won sweet See its f : fea ordinary soutont a tangs : miles - more per 
ti reamy eyes and soit expres- yy fishin’ is of ideas our—and weighs but 52 lbs. complete. An 
re 7 - + Yf pf _bdaits and things. Not adrylineinit! | now, with the McNab-Kitchen Manoeuvring 
sion is one of the most gentle and lov- ‘i Yj jf ¥or all kirids of ae fish. YOUR | Rudder as an extra, you are assured of the last 

bl f all d : he is the ideal y, Copy is ready. Send for word in control. 

able Of a ogs; he is the ideal com- iy THR JOHN J. ZL HILDEBRANDT co. FREE Note these additionsl, tentiores: Moat pumested 
; ; i oy magneto in outboar eld. ope an udder 

penton, single on pack, for the lover steering. Indestructible gas tank. Float feed 


of the great outdoors, and as a house- carburetor. Under-water parts made of non- 
corrosive aluminum alloy. Quiet exhaust, Ale- 


dog has no equal. Size has made him — mite lubrication. See your dealer or write for 
full particulars. 


a favorite from a feeding and housing 
standpoint, and the ease with which he JOCKWOOD-ASH 
may be conveyed about the country. = en ro . - -COMPAN oe 
He is the largest dividend paying in- Builders of Marine Motors for 22 Years 
vestment I know of for the real man 
and his family who love dogs. 
Public field trials and bench shows 
have brought the beagle to a state of 
perfection in this country second to 
none as a sporting dog, and there is no 
other dog, hunting or otherwise, that ee ail grown men. Can be taken on screws or small parts. Carries 3 
has made the progress in the last ten Fe: Berd Se, Foe mem wend ope every day ter 5 west on Late Mishiann. ‘Boas 
years that the beagle has. KARBOAT MFG. CO., 23 West Illinois Street, CHICAGO 


The various beagle field and bench) - ___ FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS seats 


trials and show is- ; Light, easy to handle,-no leaks or repairs 
tributed me S, ranch — 4 Boys ~~ for —_ 3 eee: non- sinkable stron 

Vi . an oreign Governmen Awa 

" ene en aD eee ee Te Chicago 2 ‘nd St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Qutbo; 


attending, and these clubs have accom- King Folding Canvas Bost Co;, 428 Harrison 6t., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Those Big “He” Bass 





want to try that castin’ arm o’ yours, Brother! And 
ketch the big fish you gotter be smarter’n they are! 







Famous Pikie 










New Wiggle Fish 







Weight % oz. No. 2400 
L’gth 3/2 in. Price $1.25 


Fintail Shiner 








Weight % oz. 
Length 4 in. 


No. 2100 


0. 
Price $1.25 . 






Floating Injured FREE 


Minnow 






~ 







Weight % oz. No. 1500 
L’gth 342 in. Price $1.00 






respect or money refunded! 
this guarantee, 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


176 SO. RANDOLPH ST., 
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RAY-O-LITE POCKET LIGHTER 


No wind or rain can put it out. It is 
indispensable to smokers and is guaranteed 
forever. It's dif- 
ferent, better and 
sure lighting. No 
flint, no friction, 
always sure, 
safe, handy, 
clean and economical, and 
is no expense to the 
smoker. 







RE TEE EERE Oe 









If your sporting-goods 
dealer cannot supply you, send 
his name and 50c and we will 
send you one of these lighters. 


RAPID MFG. CO. 
799 B’dway, New York, N. Y. 









They Caught Fish Where Others Failed 
A Concentrated Preparation That Attracts 
Them, and They Often Loiter for Days 
Looking for the Succulent Shoots They Ex- 
pect to Find. By Mail $1.00 










A GLEAN 


suspEnsoRY (ae 


ea 
a 
EACH MORNING 


The SSS has two Separate Sacks; while 
one is being washed the other can be worn. 


The best suspensory made for comfort and 
convenience; no ‘rritating leg straps. 


SIMPLE SANITARY SCIENTIFIC 


Mailed in plain package on receipt of $1.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send stamp for book- 


let. MEYERS MFG. CO. 
52 Park Place, Watertown, N. Y. 
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Are Waiting for You-- 


With the season toeing in on the fifteenth, you’ll —- 


At 
least, they like to be fooled with real fish-foolin’ baits! 


So when you cast out these 


* true-to-nature Creek Chub 
Minnow Lures you know you're usin’ 
the only kind of baits that 
are made to look, act, wiggle 
“ a and swim like live natural 
Wel ht 9% oz. 0. 700 minnows, 
L’gth 4/7 in. Priea “1. 00 


Even the big old wise fish 
can’t tell them from real live 
minnows! That’s why these 
wiggling, nature Lures Catch 
More and Bigger Fish wher- 
~ ever fish are to be found! 


So if you’re really anxious to 
make your vacation and fishing 
trip a rousing success—heed 
this advice—‘‘Take along these 
guaranteed fish getters—and 
if you haven’t got ’em -now, 
write in for them before you 


Send for our new beautifully 
colored Catalogue which il- 
lustrates and describes all the 
nature lures such as Creek 
Chub, Fintail Shiner, Natural 
Crawdad, Flyrod Froggie, etc. 


Get. any of these fish getters from your dealer or direct 
-rom us! Everyone guaranteed to be satisfactory in every 
Dealers sell our baits under 


GARRETT, IND. 





SIOUX SECRET 


COMMONS PRODUCTS ioe CHICAGO, ILL. 
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plished much for the true beagle, as 
they consider no entries, but pure bred 
beagles, 15 inches or under in height. 
Beagles are divided into 13 inches or 
under, and 15 inches or under, 15 inches, 
measured at the shoulder, being the out- 
side height allowed for a beagle. This 
well-defined standard, and the strictly 
adhered-to rule of measuring all dogs 
before their entrance into any class by 
the judges, prevents any attempt to 
slip in anything larger, thus giving all 
competitors in a class a like chance. 


HE finest and best sportsmen I have 

found, with few exceptions, are 
among beagle fanciers and beagle club 
members, who follow the game for the 
love of the sport. 

Here is a part of the following the 
beagle has in the way of permanent 
organizations and clubs: The National 
Beagle Club of America, which is com- 
prised of the finest as well as the 
wealthiest body of men in any one or- 
ganization, in this country.’ They own 
and maintain a permanent field trial 
grounds, for the holding of annual field 
trials and bench shows for the beagle 
hound exclusively, at Aldie, Virginia, 
a few miles out of Washington, D. C. 

The Empire Beagle Club (The Em- 
pire State—New York) which has a 
permanent field trial grounds of 3,000 
acres on the shores of Saratoga Lake, 
which is upon the forest preserve of 
Thomas C. Luther, the famous host of 
the: White Sulphur Hotel, on the shore 
of Saratoga Lake and which is the 
headquarters of this club. 

The New England Beagle Club, which 
holds its trials at Monterey, Mass., 
and than which no finer class of sports- 
men can be found anywhere. 

The New Jersey Beagle Club, which 
holds its annual trials at Gladstone, 
N. J., and which holds within its ranks 
as members some few nationally known 
beaglers, one I call to mind most clearly 
is no less a personage than Harry M. 
Vosburg, of Roseland, N. J. 





















HE Western Beagle Club, whose an- 
nual trials are held at Bass Lake, 
Indiana, comprises some of the best citi- 
zens in the west, such as W. A. Powel, 
H. W. Prentice, Burton and Shuster. 
The Sportsman’s Beagle Club holds 
its annual field trial at Westchester, Pa. 
The Central Beagle Club holds its an- 
nual field trials at Saxonburg, Pa. 
The Buckeye Beagle Club holds its 
annual field trials at New Paes 
Ohio. 
The Eastern Beagle Club holds its an- 
nual field trials at Newark, Delaware. 
The Hawkeye Beagle Club holds its 
annual field trials at places announced. 
There is the Central Beagle Club, the 
Wolverine Beagle Club, Highland 
Beagle Club, and Northern Hare Beagle 
Club, ete., etc. 





The St. Louis Beagle Ciub organized 
in 1921 and is comprised of the best 
citizens of that section of the country; 
they are heart and soul for the beagle 
and have made great strides toward the 
betterment of the sport. 


The object of these clubs is to en- 
courage breeding and to promote the 
improvement of the beagle; to encour- 
age and participate in beagle field trials 
and bench shows; and to assist in pro- 
tection against loss by theft of beagle 
hounds and thus foster and encourage 
a spirit of good-fellowship and sports- 
manship. 

These show and field trials are held 
under the license of the American Ken- 
nel Club and every entry must have 
been registered or eligible (listed) be- 
fore he can be shown, or participate in 
any of the events. ; 

The most preferred beagle is one 
thirteen to fourteen inches and weigh- 
ing from fifteen to twenty pounds. In 
color he may be most anything as color 
has nothing to do with a beagle. As a 
matter of preference, and in this nature 
has been extremely kind, black, white 
and tan predominate. Some breed for 
one marking or set of markings an- 
other for other sets of markings. Some 
dogs have black blankets, tan heads, 
white belly and feet; others have black 
saddles or broken black spots upon the 
back or sides, tan heads with white blaze 
and tan and white legs, and white 
underneath. Others are broken spotted 
and some heavily ticked. 


HERE are various strains of breed- 
ing in this country and England 
and they have been intermixed a great 
deal, yet one versed in the intelligent 
breeding of beagles can with few ex- 
ceptions determine the strain of breed- 
ing from its markings, style and type. 

Another thing that has impressed me 
often, is the voice of the beagle. When 
they are right there is nothing to com- 
pare to the melody unless its our grand 
opera stars, and strange as it may 
seem, you very seldom if at all find two 
beagles with exactly the same voice. 
You may take out as many as twenty 
beagles in a pack, start your game and 
as each beagle “harks in” you can dis- 
tinguish each of your dogs by his voice. 
Fellow beaglers with whom I have 
hunted are able to distinguish their own 
dogs and I mine, when they have been 
put down together. 

You are able to distinguish who is 
doing the driving, who is in the lead, 
who is doing the best work and similar 
things although you may be a half mile 
away and out of sight. 

Field trial judges are keen to de- 
termine voices and can quickly, as they 
often see the dogs for the first time, dis- 
tinguish the dogs by their voices, when 
out of their sight in a race. 


It will identify you. 


Some of the Beagle Clubs run.pack 
stakes and there are some very noted 
packs in this country both run at trials 
and privately owned: 


Pack Owner Location 


Piedmont 


Joseph Thomas Middleburg, Va. 


Somerset 
George B. Post, Jr. 


Weeg 
. Oliver Iselin, Jr. 


Wate 


Bernardsville,N. J. 
Middleburgh, Va. 


Appleton Ipswich, Mass. 


Belray 
Raymond Belmont 


Thornfield 
Ernest T. Gill 


Rock Ridge 
W. G. Rockefeller 


Sir Sister 
Chetwood Smith 


Wheatley 
H. S. Phipps 


Ragdale 
Arthur S. Burden 


Fairfield 
(Mrs.) David Challoner Fairfield, Conn. 


Reynal 


Babylon, L. I. 
Laurel, Md. 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Roslyn, L. I. 


Jerico, L. I. 


for Consistent 


Go 


od Catches 


Let our experts help you 
assemble the right kind of 


tackle. 


Thomas Rods, Vom Hofe 
Reels, Hardy Rods, Reels, Lines 


and Lea 


ders, Jean Erskine Dry 


Flies. Best in Fishing Equip- 
ment, both foreign and do- 


mestic. 


Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 


HUNTING 
FISHING 
CAMPING 


Om | HACKER, 
PSOne Fy WING 


F-H.SCHAUFFLER , Presiden 
349 MADISON AVENUE Dept. A. 


New York Ciry 


=" NYMPH 


SPECIMENS OF VARIOUS SETS oF LOUIS RHEAD FLIES TIED FROM TROUT INSECTS ON neIDAND 4, HOOKS 
FLOATING 


Louis Rhead art-Nature Trout Flies and Bass Lures oe sux 


NYMPHS, CREEPERS, JUMPERS, for SURFACE and BOTTOM FISH 


Will Supersede All Others, Because the Final Test of All Fishing is, Give the Fish 
Its Natural Food or a GOOD IMITATION and Success is Sure to Come. Send for 
Illustrated List and Get FREE BOOK, “HOW TO FISH DRYFLY AND NYMPHS” 


on Orders of $10.00 and over 
LOUIS RHEAD, AMITYVILLE, N. Y. 


Eugene Reynal Millbrook, N. Y. 


Vernon Place 
R. 


V. N. Cambrill Peapack, N. J. 


oe packs have participated in 

field trials at one time or another; 
some are still active, some are not, and 
there are a great many packs kept 
privately by such men as James P. Van 
Dyke, James McAleer, Dan Summers 
(now deceased), Frank S. Rader, 


.— BGS ~ © 


—S 


George Goodacre, Paul Jones and Fred. 
Horns. 


Dr. J. R. MacElroy and the writer 
have kept a pack of twenty to twenty- 
five for years, and hunted privately in 


‘the Saratoga country. 


It is often said that the beagle is not 
a “snow dog,” that is, he cannot run in 
snow. Neither can any dog, if it’s deep; 
the beagle has this advantage and I 
have had years and years of practical 
experience. The first slight crust or the 
first snow to pack will hold him, where 
the larger dog breaks through, and it 
don’t take much to hold a beagle. If 
it is good snow-shoeing for you, so it is 
for the beagle. 


The beagle will hunt all day in snow 
in the coldest weather and like it. He 
is far remote from the lap dog that a 
great many would make of him and I 
challenge any man to prove different. 
I for one do not like “snow running” 
but I am obliged to do it. A beagle 
doesn’t need snow or “tracks” to follow 
a rabbit and I believe it is a detriment 
to the good dog, as he is apt to use his 
eyes along with his nose. 


The beagle does one thing and he 
does that well; he knows but one thing 
and he’s a master at it. He’s an effici- 
ency expert on the rabbit question; it’s 
a science to him and his sole and unin- 
terrupted occupation seems to lie in 
keeping “bunny” below ground or off 
the earth. 


The New Baby 


Game Fisher 


The ‘‘livest’’ ing, you Ce 
ure ter. 
and isthree and one nermenit gence 


JAMESE HEDDON’S SONS 
Dowagiac. Mich. 


Writ Heddon Tsckle 


Complete Catalog He Gongine J Dowagiae 56 Tac 


GREENE'S SPOON Poster's Wats 


Patd. 
May 3, 1921 


or 
Casting and Trolling 
A LIVE LURE THEY CAN’T RESIST 
For pike, perch and bass families, blue fish, 
mackerel, striped bass, etc 
Works the Instant It Strikes the Water 
Never in a snarl unless you hacklash. 
Hook cannot catch around shaft and play dead 
when you reel in. SPINS SLOWLY. Absorbs 
and reflects more light and can be seen at greater 
depth and distance. So perfectly balanced it 
tells you if hooks are foul —— trolling. Set 
your rod and watch it vibra 
MA OTHER SU PERIOR FEATURES 
If dealer cannot supply, order direct 
Three sizes and — Mcnufactured by 


No. 3—3 inch - 
No. 4—4 inch F. B. GREENE 
No. 5—5 inch........ $l. 700 99 Brownell St. 
Gold, silver, copper New Haven, Conn. 
No. 5 is extra heavy for Discount to trade 
Muskies, ete. Ask for Circular 


ARE BEST 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


MANCHESTER ~ VERMONT 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will 


Ask Your Dealers or Send Direct 
Prescott Spinner Mfg Co. 
(Chas. H Stapf) 

Prescott, 





“Sym-ploreel” 


Buy your Symploreel ahead of 
time. Enjoy the satisfaction of 
owning the best designed reel 
made—smooth running, long 
lasting, simple to clean and put 
together—the reel that makes 
fishing a pleasure! 

7 models from $7.00 to 

$15 at all sport shops 
Send post card for free booklet, 
“Reeling In” — you'll enjoy it. 

MEISSELBACH CATUCCI MFG. CO. 
566 Stanton Street Newark, N. J. 


identify you. 





Big Bear Trout 


A Trip to the Rainbow Waters of the West 


By GERALD E. PHARAOH 


HIGH GRADE SPORTING 
AND TARGET RIFLES 


of utmost accuracy, power, beauty and balance; built to 
order and also in stock. Specially designed fine quality 
equipment which spells comfort for the hunter and camper. 
Eiderdown sleeping robes. Illustrated circulars. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. New Yorn: N'Y. 


5 minutes from Grand Central Station 


oe Ris BEAR LAKE is a picturesque 


King of Revolvers 


Has all improvements of ‘ 
— Spanish & Ameri- 


removable plate, double estas, N , 


aypaeea ae guaranteed nev \ 
ser of oer Cane Sha. seats 
Money. Pay on delivery $9. 75 plus postage. 
Order Corp., 414 Groadw-y, New York, Oept F.70 


FIALA PATENT SLEEPING BAGS 


“Without doubt, you have the ae light-weight 
bag on the market."" — DR. C. P. FORDYCE 
Scientifically cua 
No dead air spaces to absorb moisture and odors. 
Every part can be sunned or washed. Weighs 5 Ibs. ; 
warm as 30 Ibs. of blankets. No hooks, strings or 

crude contraptions. 
Write for circulars 


Uine Jena; Explorers 2az. with case,  PaaeDO 


Fiala high-grade .22 cal. Combination Rifle $18 
and Pistol, with 3 barrels. A $30 rifle at 
Camp, Touring or Expedition Equipment. Let us 
furnish estimates. 
We have recently equipped 8 Exploring and 
Engineering Expeditions—also the Roosevelt party. 
ANTHONY FIALA 
25 Warren St. New York 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturers 


Our RODS and REELS 

symbolize the highest 

achievement of the highly 

developed art of making 

TACKLE. We maintain our 

reputation by building hon- 

est goods and not permit- 

ting any defect to get by 

> . our rigid inspection. If you 

find our name on a piece of 

Tackle you may bank on it—it’s perfect. 
Since 1867 this has been our policy. 


Edward-vom Hofe & Company 
91 Fulton Street New York City 





SS 
JOHNSON’S SILVER MINNOW 
Does not spin and gather the weeds, but wiggles itself 
through. Sterling Silver Plated, highly polished 
Bass Size, 2% ins., 5/16 oz., 65 cents. 
Muskie Size, 3% ins., % oz., 90 cents 
Your dealer, or direct from 


LOUIS JOHNSON °*! w. cae Boren St. 


Absolute Safety “Baby’’ Hammerless 
aan EJECTOR REVOLVER 


ff Light in weight, 6 oz.; small in size, 

4” long; takes 6 22 calibre long shells. 

Excellent for ladies, gives full pro- 

tection to the sportsman and camper 

against intruders. Fine for small game. Blued 


or Nickel finish. Postpaid $6.00. 


R. F. SEDGLEY, INC., 2304 N. (6th ST., PHILA., PA. 


Bass".PikeBite _ 


like Hungry Bears on the new WASP pLue \ Y 
(Pat. Pdg.). Comes in Fly Rod Size or 
re; ogee casting size. The new design of 
this bait gives it the best motion at slow 
speed. Has proved a great killer for 
bass. Finishes: Red head, white body; 
frog; hornet; perch; ete. From your Uj 
dealer or sent postpaid 75c. State size ae 
and color wanted when ordering. 
a 


DELAWARE MFG ( 
119 Leroy St. Bin hamton N.Y 
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spot in the San Bernardino Moun- 
tains. Here one may go to rest and 
enjoy beautiful scenery as well as 
splendid trout fishing without spending 
a small fortune. 

One day last season we ‘phoned 
Mr. Small, who is proprietor of the 
Golden Horseshoe Camp, in regard to 
a trip. Starting in the evening we 
arrived at our destination at about 
eleven o’clock. We found our cabin 
snug and warm. 

Next morning, after a hearty break- 
fast, we hurried to the lake anxious to 
feel the thrill of a fighting, leaping rain- 
bow. 

We had secured two boats: one for 
Dick, as he believes in fishing alone 
when after the old warriors. My wife 
and I, after arranging our fishing 
tackle and wiping the frost from the 
seats of the boat, were just about ready 
to push away from the landing when 
Dick said, “did you see that big fellow 
jump?” The fish had jumped for a fly 
just the other side of a weed patch a 
short distance from us. I told him that 
I had heard the splash but did not see 
the fish, but that I thought it was a bass 
since several had been taken from this 
bay lately. 

My wife suggested that we try to 
catch some. I secured a plug on my 
wife’s line. Dick and I were already 
equipped, using Bass-Orenos. After 
casting around the weeds, close in 
shore, for some little time without a 
strike, I had about decided to try troll- 
ing for trout and forget the bass, when 
my wife’s reel sang a song which is 
music to an angler’s ear. 

My wife, very anxious to see the fish 
that was on her line, reeled in swiftly, 
forcing the fish with main strength. 
Thanks to the strong line and sturdy 
casting rod they both held. 

The fish circled and went under the 
boat. As it passed I was sure that it 
was a trout and a beauty. 

While coaching my wife, as luck 
would have it, the fish headed for deep 
water. It was after a few minutes of 
hard battling that we managed to get 
him headed into the landing net. Then 
striking the fish a hard blow on the 
head we laid him on the bottom of the 
boat and admired his beautiful color- 
ing. He was a rainbow for sure. 

After Dick had watched the battle 
with many remarks such as “Hold his 
head up!” “Watch him, he is going out 
to sea!” etc., he rowed over to view 


Women enjoy angling quite as much as 
men. 


the catch, which he admitted was cer- 
tainly a beauty. 

Dick laughingly said that he was go- 
ing to keep after the one that he saw 
jump, as he was sure it was much larger 
than the one which we had caught. So he 
rowed over to the spot in which he had 
been casting. My wife and I continued 
casting along the shore as we felt sure 
the trout were feeding in shallow water. 

We had not gone far when I cast near 
a stump which I was almost certain was 
the home of a good sized trout. It 
proved to be for I had just started to 
retrieve my bait when there was a 
mighty rush and a splash. The battle 
was on. He first made a run of twenty 
or thirty feet, then leaping into the 
air shook himself for all he was worth, 
endeavoring to free himself from the 
deadly plug, but he was well hooked in 
the tough part of the jaw. He fought 
back and forth for a few minutes, but 
I could see each rush growing weaker. 
As I reached for the net, I heard my 
wife exclaim that she had a strike, and 
she surely did. Looking over my shoul- 
der, one eye on the fish that I had on 
my line and the other on the one which 
she was fighting, I knew that he was a 
real fish from the song that her reel 
was singing. 

I told her to fight the fish and not 


It will identify you. 
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get excited since I felt that I was suf- 
ficiently excited for both of us, trying 
to handle fish, landing net and boat at 
the same time. My fish was well played 
out and was netted without much 
trouble. We gradually worked the 
trout she was playing into deep water, 
as there were weeds and snags of every 
description in and around the place 
we had been casting. I felt sure that 
it meant a loss if he got around them. 
With two or three beautiful leaps in 
the air, which I shall never forget, he 
decided to go down to the bottom’ and 
sulk. This must have been all of thirty 
or forty feet, as we thought he would 
never stop going down. 

I told my wife to put a little strain 
on the line while I tapped the rod 
lightly with the handle of my knife, 
which started him on a mad rampage. 
His runs became shorter, which showed 
that he was weakening and soon we 
had him headed toward the landing net. 
As he caught sight of the boat, he made 
a vicious rush but was soon retrieved 
and landed. Beautiful he was, and 
tipped the scale to five and three- 
quarter pounds, making my fish appear 
auite small. I received a few comments 
from my wife to the effect that I didn’t 
know how to catch big ones. My only 
alibi was that mine would be better 
eating. To this she only laughed and 
said “sour grapes!” But what can a 
fellow do when he knows that he is 
bested, I ask you? He must take his 
medicine and say nothing, mustn’t he? 

Hearing a war-whoop from Dick, 
which echoed across the water like a 
bell on a clear cold morning, we noticed 


Beauties, well worth the anglers’ 
efforts. 


In writing to Advertigers mention Forest and Stream. 
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COTS Ta eee lea er eR Cae TET 
space. Delicious coffee instantly-just 
add Relea a Ke cotfee-pot needed. 
[rial size 10 cents. Booklet free. 


G. WASHINGTON COFFEE REFININ 


76 VARICK STREI 


A FEW OF OUR 


Fly Casting Tackle 


RODS FOR WET OR DRY FLY 


“TUSCARORA,” 8% to 9% feet 
“MANCO” 8% to 9% feet 

“MILLS’ STANDARD,” 8 to 9% feet. 
“li. L. LEONARD,” 7% to 9% feet.. 


SINGLE-ACTION TROUT REELS 
“CRESCO” (ENGLISH TYPE) 
“KENNET” (ENGLISH)) 
“H. L. LEONARD” 

DOUBLE-TAPERED TROUT LINES 
30-Yd. Size D E 
IMPERIAL (Wet Fly).... $6.00 $5.40 $4.80 ea 
INTRINSIC (Dry Fly)... 10.75 9.23 8.75 ** 

“INTRINSIC” TAPERED LEADERS 
For Dry Fly—2 weights—7% feet 
For Wet Fly—3 weights—6 feet 

ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 
Sizes 15, 12 and 10 regular 
Sizes 8 regular and 10 Long Shank 
Sizes 6 regular ang 8 Long Shank 
BEST “WET” TROUT FLIES 

Either Regular or Light Tied 


“ALBION” WADERS 
(The Only Perfect Waders) 
LEGGINS, Stocking Feet 
LEGGINS, LIGHT Wat. Stocking Fee! 
TROUSERS, Stocking Feet ooo am 
TROUSERS, LIGHT Wet. Stocking Feet.... 
FLY BOOKS AND BOXES 


BOXES with compartments......... $0.60 to $15.00 
BOXES with individual clips....... 90 ** 6.50 
BOOKS (clips or pockets) 


H. L. WEISMAN, Won the 

last Grand American Handicap Pre- 
liminary because Ithaca lock speed im- 
proved his shooting markedly. Ithaca 

lock speed helped FRANK HUGHES and 
GEORGIANA HOBSON win a couple North 
American championships at the same G.A.H. 
Ithaca lock speed will improve your shooting: 


G CC 
» NEW YORK 


William Mills & Son 


19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


Fishing Tackle Specialists 


(OVER 100 YEARS) 


Sole Agents for 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 


Our CATALOG contains not only descriptions 
and prices of goods but also COLOR PLATES 
"YORK. (nearby) | -ANGLER'S, KNOTS: 
nearby) ; 4 ; 
FLY COLORATION DESCRIPTIONS and a 
owe — ——"s so for oo 
‘or various Game Fishes. MAILED ON 
RECEIPT OF 10c IN STAMPS. 


SPECIALTIES: 
Bait and Bait Casting Tackle 


RODS FOR BAIT AND BAIT CASTING 
(Bait Rods, 7 ft. to 8% ft.; Bait Cas 5% ft.) 
“PARAGON” BAIT, $7.75; BAIT CASTING $6.50 
“NONPAREIL” BAIT, $20.00; BAIT -CAST- 

ING (3 Agates) 

“H. L ena” Three- Piece, 


8 t. 
“H. L. LEONARD” Two-Piece. 5% ft. to 6 
ft. (3 Agates) 


BAIT AND BAIT CASTING 
(Quadruple Multiplying) 
“JERSEY,” No. 2315, Nickel Plated $2.50 
*““MANCO,” No. J314, Jeweled Nickel Plated.. 6.75 
“CROWN SPECIAL,” Jeweled Nickel Silver.. $.75 
“MEEK,” Plain or Jeweled Dearing $38 
0. to 08 
““BEETZEL,” Level Winding..........++-- + 20.00 
LINES—BRAIDED SILK—50-YD. LENGTHS 


“MILLS’ RECORD,” Extra Hard, 8 Sizes 
Drab or Black ......ccessecseeess ageees $2.75 


Salt Water Tackle 


RODS 
H. L, LEONARD Tarpon 
H. L. LEONARD Light Tackle 
H. L. LEONARD Special Bonefish 
MILLS’ STANDARD Tarpon 
MILLS’ STANDARD Light Tackle 


00 
H. L. LEONARD Surf (with spring butt)... 48.25 
MONARCH Surf (with spring butt) 25.00 
MILLS’ STANDARD Weakfish 

MONARCH Weakfish 


REELS 
J. VOM HOFE B/Ocean Tarpon 6/0 (large). .$30.00 
J. VOM HOFE B/Ocean Light Tackle 3/0.... 70.00 
J. VOM HOFE B/Ocean Bonefish 2/0 y 
MILLS’ SPECIAL Bonefish...............+. 30.00 
J. VOM HOFE Surf.... 5. 
MILLS’ Surf 
MONARCH Surf 
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ERE you are, 
Fellows! Hot 
off the press! My 
big Spring Outdoor Manual, full 
of good dope on fishing, camping, 
and outdoor equipment. 

Just the thing from which to 
pick whatever you want for any 
kind of a trip. 

The prices will astonish you—this book 
is a regular bargain display. It shows 
how much you can get for your money. 
It gives you details of the latest and best 
in everything for the outdoors from a 
fish knife to an outboard motor. 


Write for it today. I'll be giad to send 
you a copy with my best wishes 


P.Von Frantzius 


608 Diversey Pkwy. 156 Chicago 


J. KANNOFSKY ccisssStower 
and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 


manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 


328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK 


SECTIONAL 
NON-SINKABLE 
Carry on running 
board of car, strong 
“quiet. Easy to han- 
dle, cannot come a- 
Rau Seine ts pat 
ented construction. 
Send for information 
ile bated 
ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO 


Thirty-first St. 
Milwaukee, iets arta) 


aie, 


Y Fishing facts and hints. ger 
Tells how to compete in 
our annual $2,000 Fish- book 
Photo coment. A postal 
gets ic FREE 


SOUTH’ BEND BAIT eal ’ 
10283 High Street South Bend, Ind. e 


NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 
mealy Applied with a Brush 
No Heating Is Necessary 
Restore the finish on five guns 

in ten minutes for $1.00. 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 


DEPT. F-6, BRADFORD, PA. 


teal 


fi 


U. S HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
Long Luger Barrels. Repairing. 
Rifles Shotguns, Over and Unders, 
Trapguns, Automatics. Drillings, 
Ammunition. Zeiss Binoculars. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG «B”’ 2G et 
A. F. STOEGER, /*¢. 
224 East 42nd Sc, New York 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


him fighting a fish. This later proved 
to be a three and one-half pounder. 

The sun came out warm so we had to 
shed coats and sweaters, which made 
casting easier. 

After catching two more fighting 
trout we rowed over to Dick’s boat. He 
was grinning over his catch, which he 
claimed was the same one that he saw 
jump. He said “Determination is the 
one thing that helps to catch fish.” 

We asked him if he did not think it 
was time to go in to have dinner. This 
was happily agreed upon as Dick said 
that he was hungry enough to eat a 
raw trout, head, fins, tail and all. 

Weighing our catch of six trout the 
scale showed seventeen and one-half 
pounds. We felt that we had plenty 
for three of us, which you will agree 
with me is ample for one day’s catch. 

I’ll tell you fellows, take your wife 
with you on your fishing trips. Let her 
catch a five and three-quarter pound 
rainbow and see if you ever hear the 
end of it. 

Just have company in for the evening 
and while entertaining them by show- 
ing them pictures taken on your outdoor 
trips, see how long it will be before she 
produces pictures of her catch. It 
makes one feel as if one must take a 
back seat. 

If you don’t believe this get your 
wife interested in the game. Teach her 
as you’d like to be taught yourself. The 
feminine sex once taught are as adept 
with rod and reel as a man, and love 
the sport fully as well. 


Doc and Me 
(Continued from page 361) 


the most beautiful log cabin I have ever 
seen. It was situated on a point with 
the lake on either side and wonderful 
deep water just in front of the cabin. 

I was so fascinated that I stood look- 
ing enraptured at the sight before me 
and did not notice Doc, who had slipped 
his rod and tackle out and down on the 
sand bar. But suddenly I heard a roar 
that would put an Iroquois warrior to 
shame. There stood Doc with a five 
and three-quarters bass flopping on the 
sand bar. He had caught it casting 
from the bank into the deep water. Well, 
you can imagine my actions in the next 
few minutes, getting my tackle out and 
before 15 minutes were gone I had two, 
equally as large as Doc’s. Such bass I 
never expect to see again. I didn’t 
want to quit, but Doc was helping the 
wives get our belongings into the cabin, 
so I quit and helped. Anyway, Doc 
wouldn’t let me fish any more. Said 
we had enough and that the next day 
we would catch the limit. 

So we had a light lunch, got the boats 
out and built a nice fire in the fireplace 
(it was rather cold) and sat there wait- 
ing for those bass all fried brown with 


cornmeal. Well, maybe, you don’t think 
Doc’s wife isn’t a good cook? You 
would know she was if you had ever 
seen Doc. Honestly, I don’t think I 
shall ever be so full of fish again. I 
flopped all night in spite of having a 
perfect bed. The flopping, however, 
came suddenly to an end when I found 
myself on the floor with Doc a hold on 
my foot. It was “a perfect bass morn- 
ing,” Doc said, so we got the wives up, 
too. Before noon we had twenty of the 
finest bass I ever hope to see, beside 
throwing back a dozen or more. The 
largest weighed 7% pounds, the small- 
est 4%. The next few days we had 
fish fried, fish baked, fish balls, fish 
broiled, smoked fish and planked fish 
until Doc got to snapping at all kinds 
of artificial bait. 

I began to think it was serious so I 
borrowed Doc’s hunting knife and told 
Doc I’d get him some bear meat. Now, 
it’s rather wild up around Doc’s shack 
and I had not gone far when I found 
fresh signs of bear. I wasn’t feeling 
just myself when I heard a loud Gr-Gr. 
r-r-r behind me. It was a good thing 
I was headed toward the cabin. If I 
hadn’t made so much dust crossing an 
old cranberry bog, I think we would 
have had bear meat at camp. I guess 
the bear lost his way and couldn’t fol- 
low me. I must have been a little hasty 
in giving him proper directions. Any- 
way, I don’t think I would like bear 
meat. Seeing one bear was enough. 
After that I liked to see Doc around 
close and confined myself to fishing. 

We had equally good luck with pike 
and bass. But, darn it all, Doc always 
has the best luck, catches the largest 
ones. I believe he manipulates the 
scales as he does with babies and says: 
“Oh, what’s a few ounces, anyway.” 

We would often see deer around the 
lake and one morning we counted four- 
teen, a most wonderful sight. I hated 
to see them, for Doc’s temperature would 
go up to about 108 degrees. I actually 
believe Doc would jump overboard and 
try to run one down. I don’t believe 
he could do it; anyway, I didn’t like to 
see Doc break any game laws, so I 
paddled around the point out of view 
from the deer. Doc would then seem 
to rest easier. 

Somehow the weather man had it in 
for us. Just when we would get to 
catching pike, up would come a wind 
storm and then how we would have to 
row for shore or get upset. 

I told Doc the snake bite medicine 
never would do me any good, working 
so hard and scaring the life out of me 
at the same time. Doc would just laugh 
and let me do most of the rowing. | 
don’t believe Doc’s got sense enough to 
get scared or else he has a lot of faith 
in St. Peter. 

Even though it did rain nearly ever} 
day, it was unique to sit by the fire- 
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place with a big pine log burning and 
thinking of the events of the day and 
planning the morrow. 

Of course, when we had company I 
always had to tell how a big fish took 
my reel, etc., out of my hand; and I got 
away with it in fine shape, only when 
Doc was around and then he had to 
spoil it all by telling just what did 
happen. After taking a fine big eight 
pound pickerel off of friend wife’s line 
I attempted a long cast and imagine 
my surprise when I let the rod, line, 
reel and everything go flying through 
the air and into the lake, never to see 
them again. Doc declares to this day 
that I was afraid of the big fish he 
was about to land and bring into the 
boat so I deliberately threw my rod at 
it to scare it away. Doc’s a conceited 
cuss! 

By this time we had our ice box full 
of pike and bass and decided we had 
better return. Guess Doc thought they 
couldn’t get along without him, for the 
undertaker, a friend of Doc’s, had writ- 
ten him several times to come home. 
He complained of poor business since 
Doc had been away. Well, anyway, we 
were all packed the 28th and sitting 
around the fire-place listening to the 
wolves howl and the wind whistling 
through the trees when all at once a 
sharp crack of thunder told us another 
cruise was in order for the morrow. 
Such rain and wind! I thought we 
would be blown away any minute. Doc, 
the good for nothing cuss, went to bed 
and left me to close the windows and 
doors and comfort the women, while 
trees were crashing down everywhere. 
And how Doc did snore. I’ll never for- 
give him for that. I’d rather listen to 
the wolves howl. 

Doc just wouldn’t get excited, so now 
I’m sure Doc and the Keeper of the 
Golden Gate are on good terms. 

On arriving home, all the neighbors 
got fish and, of course, Doc would throw 
out his chest and tell what a battle he 
had landing that one. 

I told you Doc was a conceited cuss! 








DEVIL’S GAP (Lake of the Woods) 
BUNGALOW CAMP TROPHY 


Muskie 
Trophy 


Come to the Devil’s 
Gap Bungalow Camp 
near Kenora on the 
Lake of the Woods. 
Then go after muskies 
—but be prepared for 
trouble. These savages 
sure do bust tackle. 
They whirl on their 


tails and defy you to 
land ’em. They fight at 


Win This 


Lake of the Woods 


Write for full information 
about the trophy and the 
camptoA.O.Seymour,Gen- 
eral Tourist Agent, Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 2939 
Windsot Station, Montreal. 
= also like this camp 
or its social life and gen- 
eral recreation.) 


Offered for annual competition between 
guests for largest muscalunge caught in waters 
of the Lake of the Woods district each season 








SPECIAL OFFER!!! 


CAMPING and WOODCRAFT 


Vols. 1 and 2 
By HORACE KEPHART 


These two volumes constitute a very complete and comprehensive work 
for vacation campers and travellers in the wilderness. Describes in a 
concise manner camp outfits, utensils, personal kits, edible wilderness fruits 
and plants, tested provision lists and how to cook them. Over'a hundred 
illustrations. Well bound in cloth, gilt lettered. A splendid addition to an 
outdoorsman’s library. 
We have exactly 75 sets of the books on hand. The Regular price is— 
$4.00 per set-— We will ship postpaid to any address in the U. S. A. or 


Canada the first 75 orders received, at the very special price of $2.25 per set. 


Take advantage of this offer at once. Sign the order blank, enclose your 
check or money order and send it along. 


FOREST AND STREAM, . 
221 West 57th St., New York, WN. Y. 


En ’ 2.2 y 
outs a het, ** Send to me postpaid, the Camping and Woodcraft set as advertised in 
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SITEASY | 
ALL PURPOSE 
CUSHION 


brings comfort to 
achy bones on stool, 
chair, boat seat, 
bleachers or any- 
where a cool, dry 
Our patented proc- seat is wanted. Slip 
ess makes Air Prod- it in your pocket and 
ucts practical, de- take it anywhere. 
pendable, reasonably Made in many colors 
priced. and materials, 
Write for OUR NEW CATALOG of Practi- 
cal Air Goods That Make Outdoor Life 
Safe, Comfortable and Pleasurable. 


AIRUBBER CORPORATION 
581 E. Hlinois St. Chicago, Ill. 


AIRUBBER 
PRODUCTS 


Air Pillows, Mat- 
tresses, Cushions, 
Swimming Devices, 


Hospital Rings, 


te., Etc. 


“The Tent with the Camp Fire Inside’ 


UNCAS INDIAN TEPEE 


No center pole required. It is supported by three folding 
poles and Has a revolving adjustable smoke hood, operated 
by two small ropes from within, which rotates it to suit 


and open or close it as desired. Strictly a one-man tent 
to erect; can be put up in five minutes; can be rolled up 
and put in bag smaller than spare tire. Circular and price 
list on application. 


B.F. BAILEY & SON ur ont tet, 





ZIP-ZIP 
LET’S GO BOYS 


No matter where you go, camping, 
hunting, fishing, boating, to the 
country, the sea shore or the moun- 
tains, you will need a Zip-Zip 
shooter, thousands of boys are made 
happy with this wonderful Zip-Zip 
shooter. If your dealer haprens not to 
have them order from 
as. ZIP-ZIP shooter 
complete only 35¢ or 
three for $1.00 pre- 
: paid. Send stamps, PSR ees. 
or money ord 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Dept. 102, Columbia, S. C. 










Small-Mouthed es 


Based on many years’ observation and 
study of both small and large-mouthed bass. 
This work describes in full detail the life 
and habits of this ever game fish. It tells 
where, when and how to catch them. The 
bait and tackle to be used—as well as how 
to keep and cook them. 
103 pages. Mlustrated. Cloth, $1.00 


FOREST AND STREAM 
221 W. 57th ST. New York, N. Y. 
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Turtle Soup 
(Continued from page 331) 


bad to spoil a perfectly good turtle just 
through inexperience. The soup seemed 
less desirable as the bungling pro- 
gressed. Things got rather out of 
place. There were certain members I 
did not recognize at all. There ap- 
peared to be more turtle than I had 
started with. Being afraid that I 
might eventually ignore parts worthy 
for parts unworthy, and not being so 
darned hungry anyway, I- remembered 
an ant hill away down in the wood. So 
there, in a large pack basket, I took 
the remains and sadly I left them. A 
week later I found the shell picked 
clean and polished. It makes a hand- 
some catchall. 

What! Never ate turtle soup? 

Hush! Neither did I. 


Nessmuk’s Camp Fire 
(Continued from page 347) 


well and may plow under and sink be- 
fore the motor can be stopped. 

Don’t land while steamers are pass- 
ing unless you are sure you can un- 
load before the wash reaches you. 

Don’t start out in the morning until 
you have dried out your tent and blank- 
ets, better start a little later and be 
sure of a dry bed than to sleep in damp 
blankets and get rheumatism. 

Don’t forget food is your one and 
only reward after the day’s toil and 
an undernourished body cannot resist 
sickness like a well fed one. 

JACK O’LANTERN. 


The Lone Cruiser on the 
Mississippi 
(Continued from page 341) 

bog holes. Old river men suggest camp- 
ing on a west shore when storm 
threatens because most storms come 
from the northwest in the fall and 
trees on a west bank will break the 
force of the wind. 

Fall is the proper time of year to 
travel south because of malaria. 


eee are a great source of uneasi- 
ness to the uninitiated, but at low 


water are seldom dangerous even when ° 


they boil and break under the boat. The 
exceptions are eddies under a high bluff 
of rocky formation, these should be 
traversed with care or avoided. There 
are three places worthy of mention: 
Grand Tower, II]. Below, Hiekman, 
Kentucky. Above, Baton Rouge, La. 
Shore eddies are of little consequence, 
in fact they assit in getting ashore 
where the current is strong. They also 
serve as a break-water when it is nec- 
essary to camp on a bank where the 
canoe can not be hauled up very far. 
The safest place to pass a steamer is 





close alongside unless the wind:is blow- 


ing strongly toward her, in which case 
there is danger of being blown into the 
wake. Always pass a steamer on the 
river side or you may be caught in the 
back wash from shore and swamped. 

Passing a steamer is the least of a 
paddler’s difficulties, so it is best not 
to crow too soon; the real fun starts 
about a half a mile behind the departed 
boat. A steamer traveling upstream 
throws bow waves which spread and 
multiply in number and size until they 
reach shore where if there is a beach 
they will spend themselves, but if the 
banks happen to be high or abrupt they 
are deflected at an angle upstream and 
eventually both back washes comes to- 
gether in the middle, this volume of 
water meeting the down current results 
in churned water and breakers of con- 
siderable magniture and if one happens 
to be caught in this spot it takes some 
delicate paddling to ride through. Here 
the heavy canoe has the advantage over 
a light one. 


HE danger is decreased or increased 

in direct proportion to the width of 

the river, the character of the banks, 

the speed of the current, the force of 

the wind and the size and number of 
steamers that pass. 

You may be fortunate and not meet 
with these multiplied conditions, still, 
it is not amiss to know the possibilities. 

When being passed by a steamer go- 
ing down stream, face about and ride 
the wash bow on. 

As a safe average you may figure on 
traveling one hundred seventy-five miles 
a week. You can estimate the approxi- 
mate cost of the trip by estimating the 
cost of one weeks’ supplies and multi- 
plying by the possible duration. Dis- 
tance can be learned from Government 
charts. Add transportation back home 
and a sufficient amount to cover emer- 
gencies. Don’t bank on selling your 
outfit as it will bring very little down 
south. Shipping it back will cost be- 
tween twenty and thirty dollars. 


HE foregoing outfit has proven 

itself practical as given and is 
within the reach of all canoe lovers and 
has the advantage of causing no great 
loss if thrown away at the journey’s 
end. 

There is always a wrong way and a 
right way to do anything, so if you 
will make the cruisé, make it right. 
Bon Voyage. 
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Henry Braithwaite’s Tales 
of the Forest 
(Continued from page 348) 


gnawed the stump off and started. The 
Indian threw down his pack and started 
after him. I came back at dark and 
no Indian. 

I got my supper and was just -eat- 
ing when he returned but with no Black 
Cat. He declared that the animal took 
the trap and set it and caught a rabbit, 
for he saw where he had eaten it on 
the trail. He acknowledged afterward 
that the fisher had dug up a dead rab- 
bit and eaten half of it. He said the 
animal warned him when ue set the 
trap that he would go off with it, and 
that was all the information I got. 


Getting the Limit in a 
Morning’s Hunt 


(Continued from page 329) 


with a cow. Craig called a second time 
and listening to the sounds remarked 
softly to Mower: “He has left the cow 
and is coming toward us. Get ready, 
for when he comes he will not stop.” 


HE bull moose responded to the 

challenge and came within seventy- 

five feet from where Mower stood, the 

first bull moose he had ever seen when 

hunting. Craig looking the animal 

over, noting its size, said, “Let him 
have it.” 

It required four shots to bring the 
monarch of the Restigouche to the 
ground. The head when measured had 
a spread of antlers of 56 inches. 

Bromiley got his bull moose with 
Fred McIntyre, guide, at an old logging 
‘camp, seven miles from the Island Lake 
Hunting and Fishing Lodge. The men, 
after the early morning tramp, were 
sitting motionless, when suddenly there 
appeared a bull moose 150 yards away, 
and before it could move off, Bromiley’s 
rifle dropped the moose where it stood. 
The antlers had a spread of 48 inches. 

At a logging camp, known as Num- 
ber 7, Bromiley saw an animal jump 
and start up the bank; the brush was 
so dense that neither he nor McIntyre 
recognized the animal until they fol- 
lowed the trail, when McIntyre saw it 
as its head was sticking out from be- 
hind a fir tree. 

“He’s a bobcat, be sure to get him,” 
and a shot from Bromiley’s .gun ended 
the career of a five foot bobcat. 

Dr. Fleming was the only member of 
‘tthe party who did not get his bull 
moose. At Tongue Lake and Jacquet 
River he ran across two bull moose, 
but their heads were not of a desirable 
size. 


ITH Bob Craig one morning, a 
bull moose responded to the “call” 
but never came within rifle shot, and 
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the chance was forever lost by the 
rumbling of wagons and the talk of the 
men on the tote road nearby. 

Bob Craig said later that it was the 
largest spread of antlers he had ever 
seen, and that “it would have gone 
sixty-six inches.” 


Possibilities of the 410 Bore 
Shotgun 


(Continued from page 328) 


for trial, so on September 1, 1924, we 
had a very different and superior load 
for dove shooting. 


IRDS were fairly plentiful in spots 

that season, ‘but they changed their 
feeding grounds every few days, so that 
some times it would take nearly all 
afternoon to find the birds, but in eight 
afteroons afield, 155 doves were bagged 
in a very satisfactory manner. The 
range of this load on doves is quite 35 
yards, because doves can nearly always 
be bagged even if crippled down, so 
longer range shooting may be tolerated. 
Staying within the 35 yard limit, the 
birds were killed beautifully and with 
very few cripples. On only two oc- 
casions out of the eight was the bag 
limit of 25 birds reached, and we did 
plenty of missing, but it was good clean 
missing, the birds were generally not 
touched, so the missing rather added 
zest to the sport than otherwise. 

Besides the 8s, we tried No. 10 chilled, 
loaded in Remington 2%” cases, 335 pel- 
lets to the charge. As we have seen, 
this load patterns beautifully, but in 
spite of the thick distribution of pel- 
lets, we could not make this load kill 
doves anything like so satisfactorily as 
No. 8. Up to 30 yards it did very well, 
but beyond that birds were too fre- 
quently only crippled; so after a thor- 
ough test the load was discarded as un- 
satisfactory. Between the two, we 
would prefer No. 7% to this load, be- 
cause the former, for us at least, does 
not cripple as badly. Tens give dense 
enough pattern to hit well, but the pel- 
lets are so light they cripple badly, 
while No. 7% let many birds through 
the pattern, but when they do hit, the 
bird is killed nicely; so of the two evils, 
we prefer the latter. 

As a shotgun axiom, we would state 
that the best ‘killing load for any gun 
is the largest pellets the guns will use 
to give a sufficiently dense pattern to 
hit the quarry well. For dove shooting 
No. 8 chilled is the largest size pellet 
that can be used in this bore with com- 
plete success. 


UR dove season does not close till 
December 15th and we received a 
ease of No. 9 chilled from the U. S. 
Cartridge Company, about November 
1st, the opening date of our quail sea- 
son. While quail shooting, we seldom 
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HE thrill of landing a 
big fish! The thrill of 
hauling in the splendid fish 
that put up the tough bat- 
tle! Meisselbach Fishing 
Reels work right always— 
respond with every bite. 


“Rainbow”’—“Takapart”— 
“Tripart”’—“Neptune” 
“Triton” —“Okeh’”’—“‘Surf”’ 


A special reel for every pur- 
pose. A demonstration at 
your dealer's will prove a 
revelation. Insist on Meis- 
selbach when ordering. 


a 


Send for interesting and detailed: 
descriptive literature. 


A. F. Meisselbach Mfg. Co., Inc. 
25 West 45th Street New York 


The ORIGINAL and only manufactur- 
ers of GENUINE Meisselbach Reels. 
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For Touring - Hunting - Fishing Trips 


The Cozy-Camp Trailer 


ERE’S real camping comfort—and con- 


venience, t ‘or any place youcan go 
with your automobile. The patented and ex- 
clusive permanent trailer deck forms a slatted 
auto top a for tent when opened, great] 
increasing room. Trailer covering bui 
in, And two habevoun three-quarter —. 
full length—comfortable s for four. Two 
ig dust-proof lockers, for your favorite 
camp equipment. Room inthe trailer, for all 
your luggage. e 
Roller bearing axle—Ford automobile wheels 
—pneumatic_ tires—Fo service at every 
cross road. Trails perfectly,and pulled easily 
by any car. 
The Cozy Camp Trailer will save in hotel 
bills onone somes vacation tour more than 
its cost—$198:50 F. O. B. Indianapolis. 


Write us today for deudle—endl * ‘money 
back” catia.” 
HABIG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Cone ‘Diath Huesagooes to , 
zy Trailer and Equipment Company 
1055 No. Meridian St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of Victor Permanent 
Tops - Victor Ventilating Glass Enclosures 
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lefever 


NITRO-SPECIAL 
ONLY $29.00 


(IN U.S.) 
O.K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished 
considering the price. 
Built to shoot right 
and stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 
Put in a 











gun— 
first lock 
fired 
over 
77,000 
times. 








Every 

gun tested 

with an ex- 

tremeload. A 

standardized 

gun built only 

in .410, 26 in., 20- 

ga. 28 in., 16-ga. 28 

in., 12-ga. 28 and 30 in. 

A Lefever won the world's 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for catalogue 


lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 















RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE 
$10.45 











Army caliber 
shot using the U. 8. A Ween “5 





* ref inches 
Length, 43% inches; barrel, 
bolt handle. Special price 7S 45. Ballea 
nose, $3.60 per 100. Web cart 
Tents, cots, Messpans, canteens, Knapsacks, 
haversacks, Outing Suits, hats, helmets, Saddies, 
jean aumies. la ae enece 15 Acres Army 






jog 1926, GOth Anniversary issue, 
372 men. fully iiesbateds contains pictures and his- 
torical information of all American Military gunsand 
pistols a Colts) since1775, with allWorld War rifles 
Mailed 50c. Est.1865. Spec. New Cireularfor2c stamp. 


Sons, 501 Broadway, New York City 
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Money Back 
Guarantee 


Highest Grade 










at once. 
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Woodcraft 
By NESSMUK 


No better book for the guidance of those 
who go into the wild for sport or recreation 
was ever written. No one ever knew the 

woods better than “Nessmuk” or succeeded 
4 in putting so much valuable information into 
the same compass. Camp equipment, camp 
making, the personal kit, camp fires, shelters, 
bedding, fishing, cooking, and a thousand and 
one kindred topics are considered. 


Illustrated. - Cloth, $1.50 











151 pages. 









1 ONLY $39.00 


Auto Camping Trailer 


You can load all your baggage, bedding, cots, tents, 
cooking utensils, etc., in this light weight trailer and 
hitch it to any automobile and never notice any extra 
pull on your car. Why? Because it is scientifically built, 
weighing oniy 275 pounds and with a guaranteed carry- 
ing capacity at automobile speed of 1,000 pounds. We 
are ready to prove this, hitch it behind your own car, 
and you be the judge. If you are planning an outing 
don’t fail to write us at once for complete details. Act 


THE BOWER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Fowler, Indiana 





molest doves, but we did kill ten or a 
dozen doves with this load to try it out. 
This load kills doves perfectly to 35 
yards and since 9s have pellet weight 
sufficient to drive through this small 
bird, even to 40 yards, it is a perfect 
load for this game. Further, on ac- 
count of more pellets (230 to a charge), 
we have a 24” pattern at 35 yards with 
which to kill our birds instead of an 
18” one, as is the case with 8s. This 
is a killing load and. we recommend it 
unreservedly to the man who must kill 
a high per cent. of his shots, or the man 
who wishes a little more latitude to his 
gun pointing. We prefer No. 8, which, 
though more difficult to hit with, give 
more snappy execution. 

The best shooting we did was the 
seventh time out when we killed fully 
50% of all shots, and on that afternoon 
bagged 22 birds and they were rather 
scarce at that. Some days we shot no 
better than to kill one bird out of three 
shot at. All birds were shot in flight 
except when birds were very scarce and 
then a very few were killed by the easy 
shot at birds rising from the ground. 


The Angler’s Page 
(Continued from page 338) 


ferrules to prevent corrosion. Straight- 
en each joint by gently bending it in 
the opposite direction where there is 
any tendency toward a curve or “set.” 
When jointing a rod, rub the ferrule 
in your hair, before seating. The slight 
lubrication furnished by the oil in the 
hair will cause the ferrule to fit well 
and to come apart easily at the end of 
the day. 


LY rods are best kept in alumi- 

num tubes. Most makers of high 
grade rods supply such a case with a 
new rod. The joints should be placed 
in a loose partition bag. Never bind 
a rod tightly in a bag as the pressure 
will warp the joints. The wood form 
that is still used on some of the cheaper 
rods is bad for the same reason, as the 
wood generally warps and the joints 
bend with it. 

Crooked joints may often be straight- 
ened by a method not commonly known 
to anglers. Run the warped section 
through the flame of a spirit lamp, or 
better yet use a can of solidified alco- 
hol, commonly known as “canned heat.” 
The joint must be passed back and 
forth rather rapidly so the varnish does 
not melt. If the alcohol flame is used, 
this can be done with perfect safety. 

The glue with which the joints are 
fastened melts, being soluble in heat. 
The joint will then bend easily and can 


be straightened. It should be laid on a 
perfectly level surface, such.as a slab 
of marble or the top of a glass show- 
case, and left untouched for five or six 
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hours. Joints may be restored to their 
original straightness by this method, 
provided the wood has not softened. By 
a little experimenting, vou can tell just 
how much heat the rod will stand. 

More rods meet an early grave 
through neglect than through use. 
Cherish your rod and care for it pains- 
takingly; it is your most valuable ser- 
vant on lake and stream and should be 
your companion-in-arms for many, 
many years. 


Camping on the Stream 
(Continued from page 348) 


It flows rapidly through a deep channel. 
One particular rock on the farther 
side, in front of which the water was 
found to be more than six feet deep, at- 
tracted my attention. It received the 
full impact of the current, which then 
rushed by in a swirl of bubbles. I be- 
gan by throwing my fly onto this stone, 
then with the turn of the wrist caused 
it to fall lightly into the water. In 
short order I caught two more brown 
trout, each about ten inches long. Con- 
tinuing my endeavor, I noticed that 
after each half dozen casts, as_ it 
seemed, a smaller fish rose to the fly. 


EVERAL times I could feel him, but 
he got away; finally while attempt- 
ing to recover the line for another cast 
I felt a powerful resistance and a lurge 
native trout began to lash the water 
into foam. It took some time to land 
him but when I got him I noticed that 
the fly was fast to the outside of his 
head. This fish weighed about a pound. 
I caught five trout with the same little 
miller. 

I do not recall how many fish were 
taken during our week’s stay but we 
had them at every meal and in abun- 
dance. The most successful fishing was 
done just above. the ford. Here the 
water escaped the restraining mountain 
side and flowed over a wide expanse, 
unruffied save for here and there a rock. 
A small streamlet entered here which 
had its origin in the hillside spring that 
supplied the camp with drinking water. 
Perhaps it was the presence of this 
cold water that brought the fish. It 
soon became a by-word to say that there 
was a time each day when here a catch 
could be made. Sometimes at noon, 
sometimes at dusk, the daily rise ap- 
peared. Here I caught on a subsequent 
trip during the first week in July, on 
receding water after a heavy rain, ten 
trout in eight minutes by my watch. 
The eleventh one was over twelve inches 
long. That one got into fast water and 
it took fifteen minutes to land him. 


ERE also I made the interesting 
observation that trout are not 
afraid of cows. Their presence in the 
water did not seem to affect the rise. 
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I have caught trout at their very noses 
and once landed a fine fish on a cast 
under the cow at a rise beyond. 


A little farther up stream the water 
was deeper and wider. Released from 
the grasp of some rapids it made a 
grand sweep of the bank in the shadow 
of the mountain side. It flowed in inky 
blackness save for the crests of silver 
foam. This was the place for large 
brown trout. At times they could be 
seen undisturbed by the current, or idly 
rising toward the fly which they did not 
take. While in the shallow of the ford 
at the time of the rise, a bungling cast 
made little difference, but here only the 
most careful work did execution. The 
fly had to fall'just so, and just there, 
it seemed. Here was much short rising, 
due perhaps to the awkward light, but 
when a trout brook rose it was no small 
one. Here we raised the father of them 
all, the largest trout I have ever seen. 


One morning I came upon two little 
bare-legged natives who had often 
investigated our camp, particularly its 
larder. They were staring into the 
shallow water with amazement and de- 
clared they had just seen, that day, for 
the second time, a monster trout. They 
described it as being a yard long. I 
reminded them of certain mythical 
stories about pike from a lake some six 
miles above, which were said to have 
been caught in this stream, weighing as 
much as sixteen pounds. They were 
unconvinced and declared it surely was 
a trout. I had dismissed the matter 
from my mind into the realm of im- 
possible fish stories, when it was again 
brought to my attention in the follow- 
ing manner: 


Y son, then a lad of about sixteen 
years, whom I had initiated in 

the art of dry fly fishing, evidently with 
the desire to surpass his instructor, 
could not resist from repeating the cast 
one evening. I could no longer see the 
fly and was about to return to the tent. 
He was fishing with a fly rarely* used 
in the “dry” pattern, a small Reuben 
Wood. He argued that one fly was as 
good as the other if only you cast it 
fine enough. My entreaties that he de- 
sist from his fruitless endeavor were in 
vain. They were only answered by an- 
other cast. I stood there impatiently 
peering into the growing darkness, 
when suddenly I discerned a tail at 
least ten inches wide; there was a ter- 
rific splash and all was quiet. The 
Reuben Wood had raised the monster 
trout. But hereby hangs another tale. 
Never take an automatic reel when 
after the big ones. I have one of the 
first reels made which I have used for 
more than twenty-five years. Since I 
have for some time confined myself to 
casting with a three ounce rod, I have 
discarded it. My son preferred it be- 
cause it balanced his longer rod nicely. 


f EVINRUDE now 
makesit asconvenient 

to own an outboard orin- 
board motoras toownamotorcar. Over 
80% buy automobiles out of income rath- 
er than savings. Why not an Evinrude? 
Why sweat at oars when you can get to 
oa fishingina hurry? Why miss the fun 
of scooting over the water with a breeze 
in your face—exploring distant shores— 
treating kiddies tothe health of outdoors? 
Why, when you can “play” as you pay? 


Send for “1925 Evinrude Year Book”’. 
’ Mention if interested in easy payments. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO, 
315 Evinrude Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bo ie You Can Buy Any Model EVINRUDE 
that stands the bumps of outdoor usé™” on Easy Payments 
better than higher priced, delicate 


watches Tella, cme oh dot See the New 1925 Champion 
EVINSUDE 
Ao DS Ss 


Brand new. Clear, white crystal 
8-x lenses. French make, Cen- 
tral focusing and width adjust- 
menf, Large field of vision. 
Ideal for Hunting, Camping, 
Fishing, Hikes, etc. Guaran- 
teed perfect. Well made and 
serviceable, will last a lifetime. 
Black morocco - covered body. 
Strong case and shoulder straps 
included. Send for Circular. 


HIGH-POWER, BIG VALUE, $8.75 C.0.D. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
BENNER & CO., D-5 Trenton, N. J. 





5 SHOT SPORTING RIFLE 


Steel Throughout. Guaranteed Absolutely 
Express ©. 0. D. with Examination Allowed If Desired. Don’t Delay. Stock is Limited. 
EASTERN SUPPLY CO. Dept. 334 11 Cliff St. New York City 


““Can-Va-Sek is the best waterproofing I 

Keep have seen. It IS waterproof and mildew- 

proof. When the fabric is in the hot sun 

ry it does not get greasy and in cold weather 

With it does not crack—like paraffined cloth 
does.” DR. C, P. FORDYCE. 

Supplied as extra equip- 


Can-Va-SEK 
ment with rifle, if speci- 


Can-Va-SEK for tents and canvas of all kinds.|] seq: or can be ordered 
Waterproofs Serene caters tensile strength. separately through your 
Prevents mildew. Positively doubles life of cotton || dealer or C. 0. D. Easily 
textiles. Easily applied; does not discolor. SEK- mounted. 

treated canvas has no odor—is not oily nor greasy. Write for Free Folder 


Is permanent. Price per gal. $2.50 postpaid.’ on ae ee or 
Let us tell you how to waterproof your tent, cates. ec. ter complete 


‘shoes, auto-top, hunting clothes, overcoat, fishing 
lines, etc. You can do it yourself, quickly, easily, THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
110 WEST ST., MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 


economically. Our literature is interesting and 
Use LYMAN SIGHTS 


helpful—Free upon request. 
They Better Your Aim 


SEK Mfg. Co. énitacetiinst 


LYMAN NO. 48-W 
Micrometer Receiver Sight 


for the new 


WINCHESTER 


MODEL 54 .270 





Portable Easily erected or taken down Quickly closed with sliding shut- 
“ganatoriums orit link ite —. da oo ow a tao 
s. etc. ly a ‘or ing oul 
doors and for the siek--tubereulosis, nervousness, omnia, eel 
etc. Thousands in use. Many sizes 
from $36 up. Catalog free. x 
Close-To-Nature Co. 
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Sea 2 aaa 


Private Lake and Stream 


with modern canipped house, suitable for 
Hunting Lodge. ild Deer, Pheasants, 


Partridges. er bred Game Birds and 
Water Fowl. 200 acres with privilege of 


600 more. Private stocked deer park. 


BURKE STONE, Inc. 
41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


Plumley’s Camp 


LONG LAKE, HAMILTON COUNTY, N. Y. 
In the Heart of the Adirondacks 


Real Accommodations for Sportsmen 
and Summer Guests. 


Record Fish Caught in 1924: 


Brook Trout, V. E. Scott, N. Y., 2 Ibs. 10 ozs. 

Small Mouth Bass, Mr. MacLaren, Syracuse, 
N. Y., 3 Ibs. 4 ozs, 

Great Northern Pike, N. E. White, Mama- 
roneck, N. Y., 15 Ibs. 5 ozs. 


canapa TIMAGAM! LAKE ontario 


CAMP EUCAROMA 
“Where the Family Spirit Prevails” 
Bring your grouch, rough clothes and fishin’ tackle— 
Let the wife bring her old duds, stout shoes and 
tamera. We'll furnish the smile and send you home 


rejoici 
EISHING — BATHING — CANOEING 
Send for Booklets 
ROBERT MORGAN, Owner and Manager 
529 Guardian Bidg., Cleveland. 0. 


Fisherman’s Paradise 


Largest trout ponds in Massachu- 
setts. Abundance of trout weighing 
from 14 lb. to 2 Ibs. Fly fishing ex- 
clusively. Two hours’ auto ride from 
Boston. Perfect roads. Accommoda- 
tions for fishermen. A few member- 
ships for sale. For particulars corre- 
spond with 


CAPE COD TROUT CLUB 
L. B. Handy, Mgr. Wareham, Mass. 


Red Rock Ranch 


Write me now for a Spring Bear Hunt in the 
Jacksons Hole country, for 1925, from May Ist to 
June 15th, with a guarantee that you will get your 
bear, Black, Brown and Grizzly. Grain fed saddle 
horses, comfortable camp and no hardship attached. 

Also summer boarders, up-to-date cabins, Yellow- 
stone Park trips, with pack outfit, mountain pack 
trips and full hunting parties for moose, elk, deer, 
mountain sheep and bear, trout fishing guaranteed. 


RED ROCK RANCH 
CRYSTAL CREEK 
A Western Ranch Run by Western Men 
Redmond & Simpson 
Jackson, Jacksons Hole, Wyoming 
Address JAS. S. SIMPSON. Reference furnished. 


Ty BEAR SPRING on Belgrade Lake 
(The Family Camps) 


For your spring outing. 18 individual Camps. 
GOOD EATS, Tennis Court, Garage. Best of 
BASS fishing, also Trout and Salmon. Rates 


reasonable. Season May 10th to October 10th. 


(Address) G. D. MOSHER & SON 
Oakland, Maine 


CROCKER LAKE CAMPS 


On the Shores of Beautiful Lake Crocker 


Five miles north of Jackman, twelve miles south of the 
Canadian Border, one-half mile from automobile road. 
Five cabins; electric lights; with and without baths. 
Fine salmon, rainbow and square tail trout fishing. Twelve 
outlying ponds within a radius of three miles. River and 
stream fishing. Picturesque canoe trips. Elevation 1,631 
feet, Excellent food. Telephone and telegraph connections. 


For farther particulars write 
J. B. McKENNEY, Prop. 
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Jackman, Maine 
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—— CANADA’S WILDS 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Tl MAGAMI Wabi-Kon Camp 


Lake Timagami 

Ontario, Canada 
A real North Woods BUNGALOW CAMP with every com- 
fort in the heart of four million aeres virgin forest—i502 
lakes. Wonderful fishing. Guides, Boats, Canoes and 
Launches. Bathing, Tramping. One night from Toronto or 
Montreal. Excellent table. Write for lets. 
Address MISS E. ORR, 250 Wright Ave., TORONTO, ONT. 


Real Moose Country 


The Height of Land Country of Northern Quebec 
and Ontario—the last home of big trophies. Complete 
organization of Lodges, Outpost Camps and Guices. 
A few vacancies open for party or two—September- 
October trips for immediate reservation. 


North of Nipigon Trout 


Virgin, hitherto unknown rivers—fast-water, fightin’ 
Square Tails 2 to 5 Ibs. throughout July and August, 
and on the fly. A new Outpost Camp right on choice 
pools, Complete outfits and guides; reservation now. 


Messagami Lodge 


Northern Quebec: Paradise for Canoe Trips. Won- 
derful live-game photography opportunities, particu- 
larly in July. Fishing for Bass, Dore and G. N. 
Pike. Guides and everything for trips out. 


Write for details and beoklet 


ANUCK’S 
AMPS 


Box 393 


S. E. Sangster 
MAN.-DIR., OTTAWA, CAN. 


Excellent Bass and Pickerel Lake 


An excellent opportunity for anglers to secure week- 
end accommodations at a_ strictly private lake. Three 
hours from New York. Exclusive, well stocked waters 


where game fish abound. 

Parties limited ta three. Will take anglers directly to 
property by private auto from New York City Fridays or 
will meet them at railroad station. Parties availing 
themselves of this opportunity will be treated as guests on 
a private estate. THE PATRONAGE OF CHOICE 


ANGLERS IS SOLICITED. 
For interview, write Box A 125, Forest and Stream, or 


phone Mansfield 0861. 


“Six Years with the Texas 


Rangers” 
Real Frontier Days in Texas 
By CAPT. J. B. GILLETT 


A book that will grip and hold you from 
start to finish, dealing with vivid realism the 
life of those hard-riding, straight-shooting, 
keen-eyed guardians of the Texas frontier, in 
the days of the wild Indian, the buffalo herds, 
the cattle rustler, the “bad man” and all that 
made up the old-time frontier. The author's 
description of the great gun fight that wiped 
out the Sam Bass gang is a masterpiece—as 
thrilling a tale as has ever been told. 


332 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.50 


Hounds and Beagles 
Their Training and Handling 
By A FOX HUNTER 


It tells how to develop the young hound 
into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, an 
active, intelligent searcher and a true, steady 
driver on the trail. Instructions are given 
for correcting common faults such as _ bab- 
bling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc- 
tions are given for developing a pack and 
the subjects of field trials, care, condi- 
tioning, handling and treatment are ade- 
quately covered. Every man who loves a 
hound should have this book. 

This book fills a long felt want. It is the 
first and only book solely devoted to the 
training of hounds. 


219 pages. Illustrated. 


Reliable Pheasant Standard 
By F. J. SUDOW 

A practical guide on the Culture, Breeding, 
Rearing, Trapping, Preserving, Crossmating, 
Protecting, Stocking, Hunting, Propagating, 
etc., of Pheasants, Game Birds, Ornamental 
Land and Water Fowl, Singing Birds, etc. 
Valuable Recipes for Poultrymen. “The 

Secret to Make Hens Lay in Winter.” 


95 pages Colored Illustrations Paper, $1.00 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th St. New York City 


Cartridge, $1.00 





When the big trout struck, the boy in- 
stinctively released the brake, increas- 
ing the strain and the trout went off 
with the leader. 


All this fishing was done on a stretch 
of water not exceeding five hundred 
yards. During my various trips I ob- 
served many anglers from my secluded 
spot, generally by them unseen. Some 
caught fish but most of them went 
through my favorite places as though 
pursued. To the casual angler it was 
but indifferent water, and yet what 
sport it could afford if you but learned 
its secrets. They can be acquired only 
by camping on the stream. 


Bass in the Back Yard 
of New York 


(Continued from page 333) 


surface of the bucket and from the 
sopping wet minnow net, got them all 
home alive. I put the bucket in the 
kitchen sink, turning a small stream 
of water into it, and an hour later they 
were decidedly lively. I decided to try 
to keep them alive to show them to the 
negro servant when she arrived in the 
morning. I like her because she tells 
me I am a great fisherman. She is 
never through with her flattery—which 
means, of course, that when we go for 
cod, she gets the biggest we catch! 


BOUT three o’clock the next morn- 

ing I was awakened by a terrible 
clatter, and when I finally mustered 
enough courage to go downstairs to in- 
vestigate, I found that my fish had 
loosened the lid of the bucket and got 
out. Two were on the floor, two in the 
sink and the fifth had fallen from the 
sink into a dishpan that was sitting 
atop the fireles cooker and it was his 
flopping, in the empty pan, that had 
brought me to the rescue. I got them 
back into the bucket, turned the water 
on them again, and the next morning 
they were all alive—no worse, appar- 
ently, for the experience. 


Three things we have done in fishing 
these little lakes that have been more 
or less peculiar to the situation: 


1. Because in one of them few bass 
are large enough to take, we use the 
greatest care not to get the hook beyond 
the mouth of the fish. We never give 
the fellow time to gorge the minnow. 
Yes, we do lose a good many by this 
rule, and it is hard to make my small 
son see the point of it, but by hooking 
them only in the mouth and by taking 
them off with wet hands and handling 
them tenderly, I believe we have almost 
never killed one of the little fellows. 

2. In fishing here, because of the 
number of little fellows, it has been 
lots of fun to file the barb off the hook 
and so take them without injury. Only 
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once in a while, in this one lake, are 
they big enough to keep. 

8. And here is an idea, perhaps, that 
some other bass fishermen can use— 
we have found a mighty effective way 
to use a minnow with a casting rod, 
which has appeared to be new to a lot 
of fellows I’ve told about it. We rig 
with a blank practice plug about three 
or four feet from the end of the line, 
the minnow at the end. Thus we pro- 
vide a weight that will put the minnow 
where we want it and which will also 
hold the minnow up out of the weedy 
bottom. Having cast, we allow the min- 
now to swim about for a bit, then 
pull in a few feet cf line. The blank 
plug simulates a swimming fish and 
apparently helps to get attention. On 
a few occasions, a bass has hit the 
wooden plug. But most often, after 
the minnow has dangled there a while, 
the plug begins to wobble a bit, and we 
know that the minnow is making an 
heroic effort to escape from an ap- 
proaching bass—and in another mo- 
ment, down goes the plug and the fun 
has started. 


HAVE written two or three of the 

makers of plugs about this, suggest- 
ing that they make a blank that will 
act like the regulation imitation min- 
now in the water and try to popularize 
this method of fishing, for it calls for 
almost constant casting, affords the 
fisherman an opportunity to use his 
skill in putting his plug at just the 
desired spot, is not harder on the min- 
now than other methods—and has, time 
after time, got us fish when others were 
failing in the same water. 

So here I am—fat, bald and with a 
generous sprinkling of gray in the re- 
maining locks—fishing with a bobber as 
in those halcyon days of long ago when 
I fished for silver-sides, as we called 
them, in the little branch down back of 
the school howse! A bobber!—what do 
you know about that? 


It Is Not All of Fishing to 
Fish 
(Continued from page 325) 


finesse when fished for intelligently with 
a rod of three or four ounces. One of 
his favorite and skillful tricks is to 
curve his body into a U-shape on a 
taut line in order to offer a greater re- 
sistance. The rock bass is common to 
most of the lakelets of the central and 
southern portions of the state. 


HE white bass is a vigorous game- 

fish and an excellent food fish as 
well. It is variously known as white 
lake bass, fresh water striped bass, as 
it belongs to the same genus as the 
real striped bass or rockfish of the 
east Atlantic coast, which it resembles 


In writing to 


only in the dark stripes along its sides. 
It is usually a foot in length and a 
pound in weight, but occasionally, in 
suitable waters, it reaches two or three 
pounds. It frequents waters of mod- 
erate depth and is abundant in the 
Great Lake region, and in Wisconsin is 
common in Green Bay and Winnebago 
Lake. It is a beautiful typical fish, 
silvery and shapely with several dark, 
parallel stripes along its sides. It rises 
well to the artificial fly, but cannot re- 
sist such natural bait as small minnows, 
grubs, and even a fat wriggling earth- 
worm. Black bass tackle answers very 
well for white bass. Artificial flies 
should be small and somber in color, 
grays and browns, as it is clear water 
fishing in lakes. Fly-fishing is more 
successful when the fish are in com- 
paratively shallow water near tribu- 
taries and gravelly shoals or weed 
patches. 

The pike-perch is another good game- 
fish of the Badger State and is rather 
common in Wisconsin and Rock rivers, 
but more plentiful and of larger size 
in Winnebago Lake and the lakes in 
the vicinity of Eagle Waters. It is 
somewhat rare in the southern part of 
the state, and in the many lakelets of 
Waukesha county I have met it only in 
Pewaukee Lake. It is usually found in 
rocky situations. 


is not only a fine food-fish but a 
good game-fish of much merit for the 
angler with natural bait, and at times it 
responds to the artificial fly and other 
artificial lures, especially when it 
weighs five pounds or more. It is a 
hard pulling fish when hooked and will 
test the strength of a light rod. Hav- 
ing a large and prominent eye it is 
somewhat nocturnal in habit, and may 
be fished for at night with success 
wherever rocks abound. 

The great northern pike is abundant 
all over the state, and in large waters 
grows to a weight of twenty pounds or 
more. When of good size it exhibits 
considerable gameness, and in its vio- 
lent straight and zigzag rushes is very 
trying to a light rod. Occasionally it 
takes an artificial fly of brilliant colors. 
When I devised my Polka fly, I was try- 
ing it for the first time, it was taken 
by an eight-pound pike. When fishing 
for black bass with fly or other arti- 
ficial lure I have often taken pike of ten 
or more pounds. In the many lakes of 
Wisconsin it is caught through the ice 
in large numbers, and with the ‘yellow 
perch. furnishes winter sport for those 
who like it. 


ISCONSIN has always _§safe- 
guarded her fish resources, and 

has always been in the fore front for 
the protection and increase of food-fish 
and game-fish. She has been fortunate 
in always possessing an intelligent and 


Makes gun-cleaning a joy. Gets every speck of primer 
salt—all powder scot and stain. Dissolves metal fouling 
and leading. Prevents rust, keeps up resale value. Send 
10-cent stamp for sampie, 


Hoppe’s Lubricating Oit for the working parts. 
Ask Your Dealer, Write Us for Free Guide. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 


2311 North 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Marvel S:u-c Fish Hooks 


land_every fish that tries to take the bait. 
Write for Catalog. Agents wanted. 

MARVEL HOOK CO. 

Dept. 24, Box 294 Clinton, lows. 


spend Spring, Summer and Fall gather” 2 
ing butterflies, insects? I buy hun” 
dreds of kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to $7 each* 
Simple outdoor work with my instructions. pictures, 
price-list. Send 10¢ (not stamps) for my Mlustrated 
prospectus before sending butterflies. 


MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects, Dept.'9, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 


BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that’s history. If you really want to know where you can 
place a few or many $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, When and How, etc 
It is all in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develor- 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of the 
most wonderfully profitable business under the flag, and 
every statement is PROVED and endorsed by the solid 
business men, bankers, etc., of Miami. Avocado groves near 
Miami have been bringing their owners more than the 
original investment every year for years. That is, over ONB 
HUNDRED PER CENT. This statement is true. The 
BOOK is FREE; a postal will do. No obligation on your 
part. Let us show you how you can invest $5 or $500 
where it will come back to you year after year. SQUARE 
DEAL L. & D. CO., 16 F. Lorrain Arcade, 
Flagler St., Miami, Florida. 
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There are no other lures that 


uite take the place of Devil 
ugs after you have once 
used them. Their lifelike mo- 4 
tion on the water, the way 
fish come for them, makes 
a Devil Bug fisherman out of 
the expert angler, the bait 
fisherman, and the novice. 


Fish come for them when all 

other lures fail. 

Bass Bug, 60c ea. Trout Bug, 50c ea. 
Mouse Bug, 75c ea. 

Write for free catalog illustrated in 


colors 
0. C. TUTTLE DEVIL BUG, Inc. 7 


50 TUTTLE BLDG. 
OLD FORGE NEW YORK 
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Squab Book-FREE 


selling at pighost prices ever known. Great- 
bs, seat market for 20 years. Make money breeding 
%, them. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere 
our r famous breeding stock and su vice. Es- 
: tablished 24 Book How ta rite now for Dee it 
to Make Money B: 
OUTH ROCK SQ 


sas H St., Melrose High., Mass, 


Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
planning to goin. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
338 W. 34th St. New York 


Natural Wild Duck Foods 


that will attract thousands of Wild Ducks to your 


lant now. Wild Celery, Duck 
which are guaranteed to 
Write for free portal, 
x- 


favorite waters. 

Potato, Pondweed, etc., 
grow. 
describing thirty varieties. 
pert planting advice free. 


Wisconsin's Aquatic Nurseries 
Box 331 Oshkosh, Wis. 


SILVER FOXES 


Highest quality Canadian registered line-bred 
Silver Foxes, the kind that produce large litters 
and have wonderful pelts. Summer and fall de- 
livery for Pups and Proven Breeders. If you are 
in the market for foxes of any kind it will pay 
you to write me; my prices are right. Address 


CLARENCE M. DUNCAN 


CAMPBELLTON, N. B. - - - - CANADA 


DO YOU WANT A 


Wonderful 
Dog 
Catalogue 


FREE? 


Ererrthice You Need for Your Dog 
Collars — Chains — Medicines 
Write to 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
45th St. & Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Now is the Time to Buy Books on Fish- 
ing. Send for Sportsmen’s Book 
Catalog. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th Street New York, N. Y. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 
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efficient fish commission, even years be- 
fore the establishment of the Federal 
Fish Commission. It is probably ow- 
ing to this care and watchfulness that 
her waters are so well supplied with the 
finny tribe. 

Wisconsin’s most famous game-fish 
is, of course, the black bass, large- 
mouth and small-mouth. Years ago one 
could hardly go amiss for bass fishing 
wherever there was water, but at the 
present time some of the most famous 
fishing resorts have seen their best days 
owing to the springing up of others 
with more attractions to offer. But, 
notwithstanding, Wisconsin is probably 
the banner state still for black bass. 
I have fished all over the state, one 
time and another. At Green Lake, near 
Ripon, a large and deep lake, I once 
took six large-mouth bass aggregating 
forty pounds, and from Okauchee Lake, 
in Waukesha county, I have, on several 
occasions, taken a creel of bass averag- 
ing fully five pounds, some of them 
small-mouth. But these heavy weights 
were rather logy and lacked the activity 
and strategy of those of less weights 
in their fight for freedom. But black 
bass fishing in Wisconsin speaks for 
itself, so in conclusion I will refer to a 


| fishing episode that occurred in Indi- 
| ana. 


WAS once in Indianapolis for a few 
days and ran across my friend, 


| Harry S. New, an enthusiastic angler, 
| and then only the son of his father, 


John S. New, but now our efficient 
Postmaster-General. Harry arranged 
for some fly-fishing for black bass on 
White River, a few miles from the city. 
There was to be a party of four, the 
most popular preacher in Indianapolis, 
a civil war colonel, Harry and myself. 
We were to occupy two boats and cast 
our flies as we floated down-stream. In 
one boat was the preacher and the 
colonel, a basket of lunch and a bottle 
of rye whiskey (this was in the pre- 
prohibition days), and in the other 
boat was Harry and myself, a basket of 
lunch and a bottle of claret. Our boat 
was the first to get off and as we drifted 
along we cast our flies on either side 


| of the stream with more or less suc- 
| cess. 


About a mile down the river we 
saw a colored brother fishing from the 
bank with a long cane pole. 

“Good morning, Uncle,” 
Harry, “what luck?” 

“Purty good, Boss,” he replied, and 
held up his string for our inspection; 
it consisted of four fine small-mouth 
bass and a big channel catfish. I saw 
that they were strung on a narrow 
leather strap. “Say, Boss,” he con- 
tinued, “I dun bin fishing sence sun-up, 


shouted 


| an’ I got my laigs wet an’ I’m dreffel 
| ’fraid I gwine ketch de roomatiz; I’d 
gib dem fo’ 


bass fo’ a big dram 0’ 


wisky.” 
“Sorry, Uncle,” said Harry, “but we 


haven’t a drop; but there’s another boat 
coming along and the men have a bottle 
of whiskey; perhaps you can coax a 
dram from them.” 


OOD LAWD,” he prayed, “I shoah 

need it bad; I may luk purty wet, 

but I’m pow’ful dry.” Then, to ex- 

press his gratitude, he continued: “Say, 

Boss, don’t yo’ want sum o’ my chicken 

libbah and sof’ craws to use ’stead 0’ 
dem feddah tings?” 

“No, thank you, Uncle, we’re doing 
pretty well with flies; perhaps you can 
make a dicker with the other boat.” 

Soon after noon we arrived at the 
place agreed upon for lunch, just as the 
other boat hove in sight. After land- 
ing, the Colonel looked quite important, 
and was anxious to see our catch. We 
showed our half dozen bass with some 
pride, the parson producing a string 
of three good bass, and then the colonel 
held up with much satisfaction four 
black bass, leather string and all! His 
exhibit had quite a familiar look to us. 

Then the contents of the baskets were 
spread on a white cloth, and I made a 
pitcher of claret punch. Then Harry 
said: 

“Let’s have a cocktail before lunch; 
bring out the whiskey.” 

The bottle was produced, but mirabilis 
dictu, it was empty! 

“Somehow,” said the colonel, 
cork must have come out.” 


“the 


E could not press the question, es- 
pecially as one of the custodians 
was a prominent divine; and as the 
colonel said, and which was doubtless 
true, the cork must have come out. 
While smoking our pipes in the shade 
of a white oak tree, between the road 
and the river, some one was approach- 
ing, loudly singing: 


“Ole Satan he’s a snake in the grass, 
One mo’ ribbah to cross. 
Uf yo’ don’ luk out he’ll ketch you at 
las’, 
One mo’ ribbah to cross. 
O, Jordan, one mo’ ribbah to cross.” 


The vocalist proved to be our colored 
brother, in high spirits and quite hila- 
rious. He had his long pole over his 
shoulder and the big catfish, looped on 
a forked twig, in his other hand. As 
he came abreast of us he shouted: 

“Good evenin’, gemman; good bye, 
kernel, I’ll be down heah a-fishin’ nex’ 
Chuseday mornin’.” 

Then Harry whispered in my ear: 
“Well, after all, a fair exchange is no 
robbery.” 
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Sportsmen’s Encyclopedia 


' A Reference Book Invaluable to the Outdoor Man 


This encyclopedia covers in a clear, accurate and comprehensive manner 
the entire range of the great out-of-doors. It is a volume to which the 
sportsman can refer with confidence for accurate information in every 
branch of outdoor sport. It is replete with the practical experiences, 
the practices and the usages of the foremost hunters, anglers, campers, 
canoeists, trappers, explorers, rifle, pistol and shotgun experts, dog 
trainers and breeders. A book of useful hints and suggestions any one 
of which would justify its publication. Deserving of a place in every 
sportsman’s library. 320 pages (5x7!) 


What you will find in the SPORTSMEN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Guncraft 


The secrets of success in handling the 
shotgun, the rifle and the pistol, are 
clearly set forth and fully explained by 
cuts and diagrams. The peculiarities 
and habits of wild animals and the 
flight of various birds are described in 
a manner that will enable the sports- 
man to become proficient in the field, 
in the covert or on the marsh. 


The most approved methods in the art 
of fly and bait casting are set forth 
cleary. A fully illustrated article on 
the tying of the most successful trout 
and bass flies, the grasshopper fly, the 
horse-hair fish line, and many fishing 
facts that will enable you to attain a 
complete mastery of the angler’s art. 


Camping 
and 


Woodcraft 


Trapping 


Boating 


Dogs 


How to find your way in the woods, 
how to keep from getting lost, how to 
build a comfortable camp, cook whole- 
some food, make a solt, refreshing bed, 

uild your own equipment and fashion 
with knife and axe many useful little 
contrivances that will add to your com- 
fort in camp and on the trail. 


The methods of the professional trap- 
per and valuable baits, hints and sug- 
gestions in the way of skinning, pre- 
serving and tanning. 


The practical side of boating and canoe- 
ing. The building of a canvas canoe, a 
fishing skiff, a Barnegat Duck Boat, 
etc., have been covered in a clear 
manner. 


The management of dogs in health and 
their treatment in disease. The training 
of hounds and beagles, and the break- 
ing of setters, pointers and spaniels. 
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Cover. 
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b New MONTEREY 


NORTH ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


The Resort Hotel Pre- Eminent 
Directly on the Ocean 


American Plan 


Capacity 500 Season June to late Sept. 


New Jersey’s Most Beautiful a la Carte Grill-Room 


HOT AND COLD SEA WATER IN ROOMS 
18-hole Golf Course 


Interesting Social Life 


Daily Concerts and Dancing 


Modern Swimming Pool Adjoining 
Wonderful Ocean Bathing 


SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager 


New York Office, Town and Country, 383 Madison Ave. 
Branch of McDonnell & Co., Brokers. Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


On “The New Jersey Tour, A Road of Never-Ending Delight’’ 


Same Management as Princess Martha—St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how. to 
lead correctly—No more gue.s work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. ie 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid. $2.50 
including booklet. ‘‘Wing Shooting Made Easy. 

Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 


the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box 18S, Times Square, New Yosk 


Advertise in FOREST AND STREAM for Results 
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Classified Advertisements 
DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this. office with the understanding . 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory: 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


WANTED—DOG BROKEN ON _ BIRDS. 
Describe fully with price. Dr. W. G. Dickinson, 
903 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THOROUGHBRED LLEWELLYN—IRISH— 
English—Gordon Setters—Pointers—Irish Spaniels 
—Chesapeake Retrievers—Pups, trained dogs— 
describe kind wanted—enclose 6 cents descriptive 
lists. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


IRISH SETTER PUPPIES; 3 MONTHS 
old; solid mahogany red, farm raised. D. Wooden, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — SETTERS AND RABBIT 
hounds on trial. O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


DEPENDABLE REGISTERED POINTERS, 
im and pups. Golden Rule Kennels. Palmyrea, 


REGISTERED POINTERS AND PUPPIES 
Write C. G. Robinson, Lincoln, IIl. 


POINTER PUPS SCIENTIFICALLY BRED, 
hunting stock, internationally famous blood; $35.00 
up. layton Ansley, Worcester, Mass. 


FOR SALE—POINTER PUPS, MALES 
$15.00; females $10.00. Lew Lehr, Elgin, Ill. 


BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing-dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent refer- 
ences. A, E, Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


TRAINED COON HOUNDS AND _ BIRD 
dogs; trial; catalog five cents. Frye’s Kennels, 
Finger, Tenn. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS OF THE VERY 
best breeding for sale at all times. Catalogue. 
Arkansas Valley Kennels, Cimmaron, Kansas. 


BEAGLES—ORDERS BOOKED NOW FOR 
April pups, $10.00. Shipped at six weeks. Check 
with order. L. A. Turner, Aldie, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S., offers for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coons and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


brown, registered, 1% years old, $50.00. A. J 
Erdmann, 2219 Dodge St., Omaha, Neb. ‘ 


CHESAPEAKE RETRIEVER, ele. LIGHT 


IF YOU WANT A DOG DIFFERENT 
from ordinary dogs, buy an OORANG AIRE- 
DALE especially developed for the all-around 
purposes of home-guard, automobile companion, 
Child’s playmate. woman’s protector and man’s 
pal; a natural watch-dog that never bites at the 
wrong time; kind, gentle and obedient until 
aroused, but will then fight anything from burglai 
to mountain lion; a hunter, killer and retriever 
of wild game equal to hound, bird-dog and spaniel 
combined; on farm and ranch drives cattle, horses 
and sheep like a shepherd in addition to acting as 
fire alarm and police against thieves and marauders. 
Shipments made to all parts of America with a 
guarantee of satisfaction and safe delivery. Choice 
selection two months old male puppies $25 each. 
Second selection $20 each. Order from this ad 
or send ten cents to cover postage on descriptive 
catalog. Oorang Kennels, Box 12, La Rue, Ohio. 


PEDIGREED AIREDALE PUPPIES, TWO 
months old. $25.00. Enfield Kennels, Bedford, Va. 
scien Hobie inant rs a lI ak aanees 

FINE THOROUGHBRED NEWFOUND- 
land puppies; males $25 and $30; females, $15. 
M. Whitacre, Boggstown, Ind. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 


FOR SALE—RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS, 
all ages. Registered. Dr. F, F. Harris, Leola, 
So. Dakota. 


WONDERFUL NEWFOUNDLAND PUP- 
pies, A. K. C. pedigreed, no better. Lone Cedar 
Farm Kennels, Hartsville, Ind. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY PUPPIES, 
months old. Well bred, thrifty stock. 
right. Forest Gunderson, Oconomowoc, Wisc. 


FOR SALE: HIGH CLASS CHESAPEAKE 
Puppies. Dr. Pink, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES. YOUNG DOGS 
working. Dogs at stud—none better. Lakeside 
Chesapeake Kennels, Clear Lake, Iowa. 


LIVE STOCK 


ATTRACT FISH AND WILD DUCKS TO 
your favorite waters by planting Terrell’s Wild 
Celery—Sago Pond Plant now. Immediate de- 
livery. Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 290 H. B 
Oshko-h, Wisconsin. 


CHINESE RING NECK AND FANCY 
pheasants, wild turkey, quail and deer. Eggs for 
spring delivery. Stamp for price ist. Sans 
Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich, 


WILD RICE FOR SPRING PLANTING; 
also parched for tab'e use. Booklet “Wild Rice 
for Wild Ducks.’”” We aim to give service on 
both. Also other wild duck attractions. Geo. D. 
Hamilton, Detroit, Minnesota. 


PHEASANT, RING NECK—EGGS FROM 
choice stock, hardy birds. $3.50 setting of twelve 
eggs. William Coe, Suffern, N. Y., or 27 West 
125th St., New York. 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
card for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 


COLONIES OF ITALIAN _HONEY-BEES 
for sale. T. H. Wheatley, M. D., 248 85th St., 


Brooklyn, N. Y 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


LOAD YOUR OWN AMMUNITION 
cheaply for any rifle or revolver with B and M 
tools and molds. New designs, speedier 
better. We sell primers, new empty shells. 
jacketed bullets. Write Belding and Mull, 806 
Osceola Rd., Philipsburg, Pa. 


LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES, 
Measures for Metallic Cartridges and .410 Shot 
Shells; also M. J. Bullets, Primers and Cases. 
Handbook and Catalog 10 cents. Modern-Bond 
Corp.. 827 West Fifth St., Wilmington, Delaware. 


FOR SALE—BARGAINS IN NEW AND 
used guns. Largest assortment in Central Min- 
nesota. Firearms list, 10c. Fraysth’s Hardware, 
Milan, Minn, 


J. P. SAUER & SON—GUNS—RIFLES— 
automatic pistols. The world’s standard of quality 
for the past one and three-quarters centuries. Pre- 
war quality at pre-war prices. It will pay_ you 
to deal direct with the only authorized Sauer 
agent in America. The Sauer guarantee as well 
as our own back of every transaction. Address 
Sole American Agents, The Milford Company, Mil- 
ford, Delaware. 


NOTICE: WE HAVE APPOINTED 
Sloan’s Sporting Goods Co., 88 Chambers St., 
New York, to act as our Exclusive Agents in 
the U. S,_A., to handle all our products. such as 
OVER AND UNDER; THREE BARREL and 
DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUNS. Gebr. 
Adamy, Suhl I, Thir., Germany. 
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TAXIDERMY 


GAME HEADS, ANIMALS, BIRDS, FUR 
rugs, fish, ladies furs, equipped for any job. For sale 
splendid mounted heads, rugs, etc., list. All sup- 
plies for Taxidermists’ use, eyes, forms, scalps for 
mounting. M. J. Hoffmann, 989 Gates Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


F. SCHUMACHER, MANUFACTURER OF 
glass eyes for taxidermists. Taxidermists’ supplies. 


285 Halladay St., Jersey City, N. J. 


with order. July forms close June Ist. 


ANTIQUES 
RARE ANTIQUES—GUNS, PISTOLS, AN- 


cient Indian stone implements, miscellaneous relics, 
Send for lists. G._R. Moore, “The Relic Man,” 
615 No. Pearl St., Janesville, Wisc. 


INDIAN CURIOS—STONE AGE SPECI- 


Pistols and daggers from 


mens. Antique guns. 
Illustrated list 1Uc. N. E. 


all parts of the world. 
Carter, Elkhorn, Wisc. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—POSITION, CARETAKER, GUN 
club or private lodge on Atlantic Coast. H. 
Denton, 90 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EXPENSES 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position guar- 
anteed after completion of % months’ home study 
course or money refunded. Excellent opportunities. 
Write for Free Booklet G53. Standard Business 
Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y 


REELS 


CUSTOM BUILT REELS. HIGH GRADE 
hand made fishing and tournament reels. Plain 
or jewelled. Cork, wood or aluminum shell arbors. 
Special reels. Expert repairing. D. B. Woodcock, 
168 Bank St., Elkhart, Ind. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HARRIS AND SHETLAND HOMESPUN 
tweeds direct from Scotland; the “real thing” for 
distinctive sport suits; hand-woven and wonder- 
fully good-looking. Booklet and latest exclusive 
atterns free. T. B. -Macauley, Harris Tweed 
Varehouse, 120 Stornoway, Scotland. 


SPORTSMEN ATTENTION—IF YOU WISH 
for better Decoys, better Duck and Goose calls, 
send for our catalog of new goods. C. W. Grubbs, 
230 River Front St., Pascagoula, Miss. 


PERFECT ARROW POINTS FROM SOUTH- 
west Arkansas, 25c each. E. S. Byington, DeQueen, 
Arkansas. 


REAL ESTATE 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE ACRE 
fruit, poultry. fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. H. D. Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 


1000 


AGENTS WANTED 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED: ALL OR 


spare time to take and deliver orders for trans- 
ne handled pocket knives. Big commissions. 
f inexperienced, we train and help you. Novelty 
Cutlery Co., 453 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys Gold Initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders a day easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. Jj. 





Every Room an Outside Room 


Hotel Gregorian 


42 West 35th Street 


NEAR 5th AVE. 
New York City 


A High-Class Fireproof Hotel in 
the Very Heart of the City 


Close to All Department Stores 
and Theatres 


Within a few minutes to Penn. and 
Grand Central Terminals 


Rooms With Bath from $3.00 Per Day 


For 2 Persons $5.00 Per Day 
Suites $6 Per Day 


Attractive Rates by Week, Month 
or Season 





Ownership Management Assuring 
Personal Attention 


Also Milbrook Inn 
MILBROOK, N. Y. 


ouse, 


Alexandria Bay, NY, 


AND NOTED FOR ITS HIGH CLASS 


CLIENTELE «+ - 


FOR MANY YEARS OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT OF 

WILLIAM H. WARBURTON 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK WITH ROAD MADS FREE 


FISHING 
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Feed Imperial Dog Biscuits—it’s differ- 
ent—entirely different. A strength-build- 
ing, invigorating food for all breeds and 
absolutely unequalled for the house-dog. 
A superior balanced ration because it 
provides the essential vitamines. Im- 
perial is famous for promoting a thick, 
luxurious growth of glossy hair that isn’t 
continually shedding. 
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DOG AND PUPPY BISCUI 


== 
e 

Theyre not hard 
They’re not hard—that’s just one rea- 
son why your dogs will relish Imperial 
Biscuits. For “pups” Imperial Puppy 
Biscuit is the very finest growth promot- 
ing food. Prevents rickets, leg weakness, 
and builds bone. Sold everywhere—3 
pound cartons 65 cents. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send us his name and 
we will send you free samples together 
with full details. Special bulk prices for 
kennels. 


THE IMPERIAL BISCUIT CO., Inc. 


110 Imperial Bldg., Sackets Harbor, N. Y. 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


nd 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collar, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, ete. Mailed free 


pc * Bound Bronk, Now Jrseg 
Dept. 6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means, No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar, Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS "Pe 
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A New Hampshire 
Rabbit Hunt 


The Snowshoe Hare of New England Furnishes 
Good Sport 


By GEORGE F. BOYNTON 


HE weather was bad. 
I was sitting in the 
house reading the 
paper when there 
came a rap at the 
door and on opening 
it there stood one of 
my friends, Amedel 
Duval, known by his 
friends as Blet. 
“Want to go out 
and try your luck on 
rabbits?” 
* It was snowing a nice wet snow and 
there were about two inches on the 
ground so you can bet I was not long 
getting ready. 

We were soon on our way in Blet’s 
flivver with his dog, Buster, sitting be- 
tween us. Buster is a medium-sized 
black and tan hound, and a good one 
on jacks. 

In about a half an hour we reached 
the place where we were going to hunt, 


drove the car up into an old farmyard | 


and after getting the guns together, 
started for the swamp. 

The dog was just as eager as we 
were and raced away and over the wall, 
but we called him back and started up 
an old cart road near what is known 
as the old Hudson place. 

We soon found tracks but they were 
not fresh enough so we separated, Blet 
going to the left and I keeping on up 
the old road. I soon found a fresh track 
and put the dog on and then the fun 
commenced. 

The first one proved to be an old 
racer, and after making a couple of 
small circles, came my way and out he 
jumped, a big jack which I let go by 
and after he got away some distance, 
I fired and got him. 

Letting him lay, I waited for the dog 
tocome up. He kept coming nearer and 
just as I had expected to see him, he 
turned and went away down the swamp 
toward what is known as Snow Hill. 
It seems the one I got was not the one 
he was driving, but a stray one. 


ALLING my friend, we started 

along after the dog which had now 
gone out of hearing. Pretty soon we 
could hear him over Snow Hill. Now 
another dog had come in with him and 
they were going good. After making 
two circles and before we could get over 


there, they started back, crossing the 
road at the Steve Wheeler brook. 

Blet and I made good time getting 
back on the old cart road and were just 
in time to hear them off. I was again 
the lucky one and I got a shot, which 
made two for me. 

The dog came up on the dead jack 
and gave him a shake, and then I saw 


. the other dog which had come in; he 


belonged to Mr. Fish who lives on the 
side of the mountain. 

This dog is a blue ticked hound and 
Oh, what a voice he has. 

They soon started another rabbit and 
what music they made! Blet’s dog has 
a light bark and the other a heavy and 
how they did make that rabbit go. 

In about ten minutes a rabbit crossed 
the road, going like a white streak and 
I made a bad miss, shooting behind the 
rabbit; I called to Blet to look out and 
just about that time, I heard him shoot 
twice, then he hollered, “I got him.” 

But it wasn’t the one I shot at 
so I called the dogs and put them on 
the fresh track of the one I had missed, 
and away they went down the swamp 
and back they came. All at once Blet 
cried, “there’s thee rabbit,” and sure 
enough the rabbit almost ran over him. 
I made another miss and Blet killed 
his second rabbit. 


HE dogs came up and gave the jack 
a shake, and away they went and 
soon had another one going. This one 
made a big circle almost out of hearing, 
then I heard them coming back. As I 
had two rabbits I did not hurry about 
getting in on the drive; I like to hear 
the dogs and they were certaintly go- 
ing strong. Back they went on another 
circle and soon I heard them coming 
straight for me, as I stood on the road. 
All at once out came the rabbit with the 
dogs not fifty feet behind him. I threw 
up the old Parker, but the rabbit turned 
right in the air and went back towards 
the dogs and I did not dare shoot. 
Down through the brush side of the 
cart road they went and crossed out of 
gunshot and soon I heard a shot and 
in a few minutes the dogs stopped bark- 
ing, so I knew that my friend had 
scored another kill. I went down to 
Blet and said, “Well, I have three, so 
vou must kill another,” but I said, “no, 
I have enough, Let’s go home.” 
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The Revolver 
By DR. L. B. REED 


HE revolver is an American arm 

and has been since Colonel Colt 
made cylinders revolve back of a bar- 
rel. It has played a part in the de- 
velopment of a self-governing people. 
The arms of a previous day were handi- 
caps to progress. One’s rapier required 
special skill which did not imply pro- 
portionate development of other abil- 
ities, To a steady, capable citizen in- 
tent on minding his own business or 
helping his community it was in the 
way. It was even a menace if he drew 
it for defense against a ruffian of mod- 
erate ability or against two or three 
thugs accustomed to depend on it for 
their livelihood. Brass knuckles, slung 
shots and stilettos are hardly a defense 
for an unskilled person. Of course a 
fowling piece or a Kentucky rifle placed 
its law-abiding owner more on a parity 
with an enemy. It could be kept against 
the chimney piece or carried to church 
for protection. But even our rough and 
ready forefathers who kept it by when 
plowing, must have found it easier 
to leave it at the other end of the field 
against a stump than to carry it-on 
the plow handle. It is interesting to 
speculate what would have been the 
outcome of the Indian invasions of 
Deerfield or Boonesboro if the peaceful 
settlers could have had a proper supply 
of even cap and ball Colts. The In- 
dians, on the other hand, were efficiertly 
armed with hatchets and muskets; for 
they had no peaceful activities to in- 
terfere with carrying and using six 
foot guns. 


This nation was made: possible and 
has developed through many stages be- 
cause of the self-control and love of law 
and order of its citizens. Their ideals 
became the law of the land. Their in- 
dividual support of these ideals is the 
ultimate authority assuring the law’s 
enforcement. Lawless conditions that 
have arisen have been put down time 
after time in the absence of constituted 
authority by those appointed for the 
occasion by the people, who then stood 
behind their officers and often stood be- 
side them. The original Ku Klux Klan 
and the Vigilantes are only two in- 
stances of the successful assumption of 
responsibility by the citizens themselves 
for the restoration of justice when the 
accredited means of enforcement failed. 


Law enforcement has often succeeded 
by the expedient of disarming tempo- 
rarily the disorderly element of the com- 
munity. We should remember that this 
expedient can never be anything but 
temporary for reasons inherent in the 
nature of the class dealt with. Lawless 
members of the community can never 
be permanently disarmed: because they 
are lawless. At present much energy 
and legislation is directed against re- 
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DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 

Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 

DOGDOM Book department can_ supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nav’l Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 


DOG TRAINING 


I have one of the largest and best stocked 
game preserves in this country. The setters 
and pointers break are given the oppor- 
tunities on game necessary to develop a 
birdy shooting dog. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 








Proper eating habits formed while your 
dog is young insure health and vitality 
throughout his life. Feed your dog regu- 
larly on Spratt’s Dog Cakes and Puppy 
Biscuits and you can be assured that he 
will get just the proper nourishment he 
requires. SPRATT'S :s a balanced diet— 
no other food is necessary. Sold by 
grocers and pet dealers everywhere. Send 
2c. for samples and new book on care 
and feeding. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


DELCREO 
DOC REMEDIES 


Reconimended by the leading 


breeders and fanciers. 


Free Kennel Manual 


42 Penn St., Brook! 





If Your Dog Is Sick 
Look to His Kidneys 


If they are out of order 

he will be sensitive 

across the loins, his urine will be 

high-colored and frequently voided, 

his coat will be harsh and staring, 

his eyes blood-shot, skin unhealthy 
and saliva ropy. 

For this condition nothing equals 

Dent’s Tablets, a kidney alterative 

and diuretic, good for man or beast. 


price es The Dent Medicine Co., “cr* 


“Strong Heart’? Police Dogs 


Nei “Character plus Appearance.” 
You can pay more but you can’t 


get a better dog. 


7D. UN BEAM FARM 
ern Sate HEART KENNELS 


East Turnpike New Brunswick, N. J. 


9? 


“Dog and Black Fox Insurance 
Policy covers death from any 


cause, theft and loss by escape 
Lowest rates. 


LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, * - . - Illinois 


English Setter r Puppies SAte SALE 


Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 
* * * * * * * * 
English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 
and out of best brood matrons are for sale. These 
puppies will make real bird dogs. Priced at $50 


and up 
c. DeLaney Martin, 1609* Madison Rd., Cincinnati, 0. 


A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog, 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


WNT) Ohh ae 


“SEND 
FOR TRIAL SIZE. . 
Sind dlr eral it deend ANIMAL 
Health — with Feeding Chart.” 
- The SANITAS COMPANY, INC. 


31 KEAP STREET, BROOKLYN, NY. 
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POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stuck 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Kriminal 
Me BY RY Ashiand, Wisconsin 


Polizel AKC334026 $Z72782 


English Setters, Pointers 
Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 
FOR SALE 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


of Forest and Stream, published monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for April 1st, 1925. 

State of New York \ 

County of New Yorkf 5° 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
T. H. Mearns, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of the FOREST AND 
STREAM and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, Forest and Stream Publishing Co:, 
221 W. 57th St., N. Y. City. 

Editor, William A. Bruette, 221 W. 57th St., 
N. Y. City. 

Managing Editor, William A. Bruette, 221 W. 
57th St., N. Y. City. 

Business Manager, T. H. Mearns, 221 W. 57th 
Se., BW. Yay, 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its mame and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock.) Forest and Stream 
Publishing Co., 221 W. 57th St., New York, 
N. Y.; William A. Bruette, 221 W. 57th St., New 
York, N. Y.; George Bird Grinnell, 288 E. 15th 
St., New York, N. Y.; E. -L. Parker, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


T. H. MEARNS, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th 
day of March, 1925. 


[Seal] WALTER L. BISHOP. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1925.) 
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volvers. Laws are common providing 
penalties against carrying them with- 
out a more or less difficultly obtained 
license. These laws work in their logi- 
cal way—no defense is permitted the 
law-abiding citizen. In full knowledge 
of this the lawless go armed. And as 
they are prepared for pursuing their 
trade they can pack a sawed-off shot- 
gun or a slung shot as easily as a re- 
volver, in the smallest automobile. What 
is simpler than holding up a Pullman 
or a cabaret when the law assures you 
that all the occupants are unarmed? 
And why should a bandit worry that 
he will be punished for having a re- 
volver on his person when he intends 
to place himself liable for a real crime. 
There is no question that the police 
are an efficient protection for sober- 
minded townspeople, but the simple 
formula of crime requires only a place 
where people are and the police are not. 
Possibly some folk would feel that a re- 
volver increases the mortality oi pri- 
vate quarrels. Is the answer to that 
to take away the revolver and leave a 
knife? There is a fresh stabbing in 
to-day’s paper as I write. No. The 
way to stop murder in hot blood is to 
punish murder in hot blood. The choice 
of weapon is incidental. 


There are then these fallacies—that 
lawless men are to be controlled by 
new laws—that men starting out to 
commit a crime are to be retarded by 
limiting them to other weapons fully 
as efficient from their standpoint—that 
official protection can be made omni- 
present—that crimes of violence de- 
pend upon the choice of weapon. 


And there are these points to be borne 
in mind in favor of the revolver as a 
universal arm—it is small enough not 
to interfere with one’s ordinary busi- 
ness, it does not advertise to the ma- 
rauder who is armed and who is un- 
armed, it is a weapon of short range, 
it can be put away loaded out of the 
way of children, it demands respect 
even in the hands of a woman. 


With Saddle and Pack Train 
in the Rockies 


(Continued from page 336) 


mountain was an ideal place. During 
later years, however, due partly to too 
much grazing in certain areas by sheep, 
the drift of the elk had been changed 
somewhat. Now the elk do not come 
there until later in the year and they 
are not so plentiful as they are a little 
farther to the south and east. 


OWEVER, we saw several fine old 
bulls on this trip and also a few 
deer. We made camp in a patch of 
pinion pine near a little spring on 


the broad flat top of Shedhorn Moun- 
tain, just where it ran its shoulder 
against the nearest of the Taylor Peaks, 
which all rise above timber line. After 
lunch we split up. Some of the boys 
stayed around camp, some went to look 
for signs of some horses we were look- 
ing for, and which we thought were 
ranging somewhere around Shedhorn 
Mountain, and several of us took our 
glasses and cameras and started to 
climb the nearest peak. 

After an hour of hard climbing we 
were on the top of the world and could 
see ranges of mountains that were over 
a hundred miles away. The Absarokas 
could be plainly seen to the east; Elec- 
tric Peak in Yellowstone Park seemed 
almost close enough to shake hands, 
and the Old Tetons, south of the Park, 
loomed up above those rather level 
timber covered plateaus of the Yellow- 
stone Park country. 

We took a number of photographs 
and used our glasses in an endeavor to 
locate some mountain sheep, but we 
were unable to see any on this day, al- 
though the following day we located a 
number of them. 


HEN we got back to camp, our 

cook had a wonderful meal pre- 
pared for us and then we were ready 
to turn in. One of the boys, who was 
new at the game, had tried to make 
us some pine bough beds, but he only 
succeeded in making a first class tor- 
ture rack. We had a good laugh over 
it, and after taking the cord wood pile 
out from under our blankets, we had 
a good sleep. This same chap lived in 
deadly fear of meeting a bear, and as 
a matter of fact he was the only mem- 
ber of the party who had the pleasure. 
He came around one side of a clump of 
trees and the bear came around the 
other, and I do not think that either of 
them have recovered from the shock 
yet. We spent the next week in build- 
ing a corral at one end of Shedhorn 
Mountain in among the trees, where it 
could not be seen, then we built some 
long wings on each side of it, and after 
several hours of hard riding, one morn- 
ing, we succeeded in corraling several 
of the wild horses we were after. As 
our trip had lasted longer than we had 
expected, and our food was getting low, 
we decided to head for the ranch. I 
also knew that two of the boys were 
itching for a chance to top off some of 
the wild ones that we had caught and 
were only waiting to get to a good 
breaking corral where they could have 
a fair chance, so we packed up and 
pulled out for home. 

An automobile rides easy and a Pull- 
man is very comfortable, but neither of 
them can give you the thrill that you 
will experience if you take a pack horse 
trip anywhere in the Rocky Mountain 


section. 
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